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MOVEMENTS IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT THE 
LAST FIFTY YEARS? 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


The last fifty years, 1875-1925, I should characterize not 
so much as a period of the original discovery of ideas and 
forces as of their application in an original way to various 
forms of thought and action. The secrets of the wise and 
understanding of preceding generations—of the scieritists, 
critics, historians, and philosophers—gradually leaked out 
among babes. Whenever the practical implications of new 
ideas, first held only by a few towering individuals, begin 
to dawn upon the people, discontent and controversy are 
sure to follow. The religious community divides over 
night into reactionaries, radicals, liberals, and mediation- 
alists; and among them the battle of ideas is fought, if not 
to a finish, at least to an armistice. 


I 


In the century preceding the latter half of the 19th cen- 
tury, one discovers outstanding men, in different spheres of 


1This paper was read at the meeting of the Council of Reformed 
Churches throughout the World holding the Presbyterian System which 
met at the end of June and the beginning of last July in Cardiff, Wales. 
It was one of two historical papers read at the service commemorating 
the 5oth anniversary of the founding of the Alliance. 
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life and thought, who ventured upon new paths with new 
methods of investigation and new tests of reality. They 
have left us epoch-making books, with which one may not 
agree, but without a knowledge of which one is wholly in- 
capable of comprehending and passing judgment upon 
present religious and theological issues. 

Of these men and books, we shall mention some of the 
more important: Rousseau and his Social Contract and 
Emilé in 1762; Hume and his Dialogue on Natural Religion, 
written in 1751 and published posthumously in 1779; 
Lessing and his Education of the Human Race in 1784; 
Kant and his Kritik of the Pure Reason in 1781; Schleier- 
macher and his Discourses upon Religion to the Educated 
among its Despisers in 1799; Vatke and his Biblical Theol- 
ogy Scientifically Presented in 1835; Colenso and his Essays 
on the Pentateuch in 1862; Wellhausen and his History of 
Israel in 1878; Strauss and his Life of Jesus in 1835-36; 
Baur and his Christianity of the First Three Centuries in 
1853; Essays and Reviews in 1860; Sir Charles Lyell and 
his Principles of Geology in 1830-33; Herbert Spencer and 
his Development Hypothesis in 1852; Darwin and his 
Origin of Species in 1859; the new social theories advanced 
by Robert Owens, Henri Saint Simon, Fourier, Karl Marx, 
and La Salle. We must not forget, also, that the first 
psychological laboratory was not opened until 1879, and 
that sociology as a science is not older than Comte’s Post- 
tive Philosophy (1853) and the earliest writings of Herbert 
Spencer. 

The ideas and writings of these men have profoundly in- 
fluenced theological thought and changed the disposition of 
the common man toward the universe and toward religious 
and political traditions. John Fiske says: “In their mental 
habits, in their methods of inquiry and in the data at their 
command, the men of the present day who have fully kept 
pace with the scientific movements are separated from the 
men whose education ended in 1830 by an immeasurably 
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wider gulf than has ever divided one progressive generation 
of men from their predecessors.” The period from 1830 
to 1870 was a time of intellectual disintegration. Old 
theories were dissolved. New questions arose touching the 
very basis of faith and the controlling principles of the 
philosophy of life. No ancient opinion was safe from chal- 
lenge. Thomas Arnold describes the spiritual condition of 
many a devout soul when he writes of Clough, saying: 
“ His inner being once strongly rooted in the old-world faith 
and hope, had gone all awrack and could find no answer to 
the invading paralyzing doubt.” With this background the 
more recent books, Lux Mundt, Contentio Veritatis, and 
Foundations have been written; each of which has been an 
attempt to interpret religion in terms of life of a new age— 
an attempt that is by no means new. Philo tried it at Alex- 
andria, the Jews at Jerusalem, and the Greeks at Ephesus. 

Even from the wilds of Africa came disturbing questions 
which European theologians could not evade. “ While 
translating the story of the Flood,” says Bishop Colenso 
(1862), “ I have had a simple-minded, but intelligent native 
—one with the docility of a child, but the reasoning powers 
of mature age—look up and ask, ‘ Is all that true? Do you 
believe that all this happened thus ... ?’ My heart an- 
swered in the words of the Prophet, ‘ Shall a man speak lies 
in the name of the Lord?’ Zech. 13:3. I dared not do so.” 
The Bishop spent his life in giving a satisfying answer to 
the question of a South African native. 

The changes in social ideas have kept pace with, if they 
did not precede, the changes in theological thinking. The 
human reason has been awakened and the common man has 
been freed from superstition. Men have discovered in them- 
selves hitherto unthought of power to do and to dare and 
to think; and in the strength of their might they are carv- 
ing out for themselves, from the realm of mystery in which 
they have their being, a sphere of free activity and a field 
of independent thinking. They are no longer content to 
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acquiesce in things as they are or have been ordained, but 
with gigantic energy they grapple with reality to transform 
it into what it ought to be. Men will not now tamely sub- 
mit to political oppression and economic injustice in the fond 
hope that all will be fairly adjusted in the life to come. 
Resignation has given way to agitation, and submission to 
control. 


II 


I take it that I am to discuss specifically the movements in 
religious thought in America; and I shall confine myself to 
the United States of North America. 

In the background of modern religious thought, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, is a substantially uniform doctrinal 
interpretation of Christianity among Catholics and Prot- 
estants. So far as they differ from one another, they differ 
in degree rather than in kind. They agree on the sinity, 
the Divine-human person of Christ, Creation in six days, 
the Fall of man, fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, a 
plan of redemption by supernatural interference, miracles, 
the atonement, final judgment, eternal damnation of the 
wicked, and the everlasting bliss of the saints. “ From 
Augustine to Timothy Dwight the fundamentals of religion 
remained practically unchanged.” 

Agreement in general, however, did not prevent con- 
troversy of the bitterest sort about particular doctrines. 
Catholics and Protestants were arrayed against each other. 
Pelagians and Augustinians, Calvinists and Arminians 
waxed hot and fought valiantly about the relative place of 
the divine and the human will in redemption, the penal or 
the governmental theory of the atonement, pzedo-baptism or 
adult baptism, episcopal, presbyterial, or congregational gov- 
ernment. These issues once divided families, churches, and 
states, and were fought out for decades in devastating wars 
laying waste kingdoms and empires. They would now 
scarcely raise a hair of a fundamentalist or wink an eyelid of 
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a modernist. For the essentials of the faith were not called 
into question, save by small groups that were considered al- 
most beyond the pale of respectability. 

The controversy between the Old School and the New 
School Presbyterians in the U. S. was a strife among Calvin- 
ists of different degrees, conservatives, moderates, and 
liberals ; yet the common denominator was Calvinism. The 
differences among them would not be considered sufficiently 
serious today to divide the church. There was, however, a 
wider difference between the Old and the New School than 
a comparison of their doctrinal statements may indicate. 
They differed in spirit and attitude, which is always difficult 
to put into words and which portends the approach of a new 
era. The men of the New School felt the impulse of a new 
freedom rooted in the sense of “ a divinely implanted reason 
and conscience within man,” which are not to be silenced 
by dogmatic authority, but are to be followed confidently 
wherever they may lead. They began to feel that God 
speaks to men not only through the men of the past but 
also through the men of the present. Such a conviction, 
however, inarticulate, implied a new affirmation of human 
ability in the face of the formal declaration of absolute 
divine sovereignty. It was the spirit that refused silently 
to submit to dogmas that contravened the unquestionable 
dictates of man’s intellectual and moral nature. The new 
humanism began to assert itself in religion and men re- 
affirmed the right of private judgment so ardently claimed 
by the Reformers in the sixteenth century. The consequent 
critical attitude toward dogmas, once thought fixed and 
final, marked the grey streaks of the dawn of a new age, 
which broke through the founders and followers of the New 
School and whose coming the union of the two schools could 
not check. 


III 


New movements in the religious thought of America be- 
gan in the seventies and eighties of the nineteenth century. 
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The ideas advanced by the men and in the books, named in 
the introduction of this paper, were taught by some of the 
professors of the universities and of the theological schools. 
American students, under the inspiration and direction of 
men like Philip Schaff and Henry B. Smith, went to Ger- 
many; and not infrequently the young hopefuls brought 
back more than their American patrons expected. In Ger- 
many they were taught the philosophy of Kant and Hegel, 
the theology of Schleiermacher and Ritschl, the historical 
and critical study of the Bible after the manner of Well- 
hausen and DeWette, and the interpretation of Christian 
origins of Baur, Ritschl, and Harnack. Withal they had 
a new point of view, a new view of the Bible, a new attitude 
toward God and man which in principle could not be rec- 
onciled with Calvinism, Arminianism, or even Unitarianism. 

Time will allow me only to summarize the three determin- 
ing factors of the new religious thought since the organiza- 
tion of this Alliance in 1875. The first is the scientific 
method, with the view of an evolving and a dynamic uni- 
verse, in distinction from the dogmatic speculative method, 
with the theory of creative fiats and a static universe; the 
second is the democratic spirit, with the new social con- 
science claiming democracy not only for politics but for the 
home, the school, the market-place, the church, and for na- 
tional and racial relations—all this in distinction from a 
former imperialism or aristocracy. Applied to the gospel, 
the ideals of democracy involved a new conception of the 
kingdom of God, which, in the words of Canon Freemantle, 
has for its object “to imbue all human relations with the 
spirit of Christ’s self-renouncing love and thus to change 
the world into a kingdom of God.” The implications of 
this proposition are just now beginning to dawn upon the 
church and to be damned by the world and the Fundamental- 
ists. The third factor relates to the theory of knowledge 
or the seat of authority in religion. The sovereignty of the 
intellect was renounced; and the primacy was given to the 
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intuitions and the will. The claims of the emotions and 
affections were recognized. Men gave heed to the whisper- 
ings of “ the deep-hidden nature of man,” which Kant said 
was discovered for him by Rousseau. Alliota has pointed 
out that the moment at which the prestige of the will began 
definitely to overcome that of reasoning is marked by the 
publication of James’ Will to Believe, just when agnosticism 
seemed to be triumphant. Thus a new way of approach to 
the objective realities of religion was opened, which re- 
quired both a new apologetic and a new dogmatics. Of 
course these factors and their full significance were not 
apprehended and did not operate at the same time; they 
came into play gradually in different men. But wherever 
they worked, there was discontent, division, struggle be- 
tween the old and the new. The issue was not now, as form- 
erly, between theories of atonement or of predestination or 
of inspiration of the Bible, or of the scriptural authority of 
church polities—not merely a modification of this or that 
doctrine in the old confessions, of this or that form of gov- 
ernment in the old churches. It was felt to be a conflict be- 
tween two worlds of life and thought—one dying, the 
other struggling for birth. 

Changes in religious ideas have followed with logical 
necessity from the presuppositions based on the scientific 
view of the universe. The old and the new ideas may be 
briefly contrasted as follows: God above the world and 
sporadically active upon it versus God in the world and con- 
tinuously active in it; a finished creation by fiat versus per- 
petual creation by process; the concept of the supernatural 
and the natural versus the concept of the spiritual and the 
material ; revelation by dictation from on high versus revela- 
tion by intuition through the varied experiences of men in 
the struggle for life; the Bible as an inerrant revelation of 
doctrine, history, laws, and science versus the Bible as a 
record of the redemptive activity of God both in individuals 
and in groups; salvation as mediated by ecclesiastical ordi- 
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nances or miraculous interposition versus salvation as 
mediated by spiritual persons who are in vital relation with 
God and with men. 

The first evidence in America of the impact of the new 
ideas—evolution and Biblical criticism—upon the old order 
was a controversy about the authority of the Bible, the 
teachings of which seemed to contradict the trustworthy re- 
sults of scientific research. The churches could not evade 
the issue and the pioneers who tried to reconcile the Bible 
and science by being true to both, suffered the usual fate of 
their kind. They were charged with denying the inerrancy 
of the Scriptures, and the supernatural factor in religion, 
and with destroying the foundations of the faith. For the 
maintenance of the pure doctrines of the gospel the churches 
had recourse to the time-honored ways first of excision and 
then of revision. . 

In 1886 Professor Egbert C. Smyth of Andover Semi- 
nary was removed from office by the Board of Visitors for 
teaching the “ new theology,” the contents of which were 
published in a series of essays, entitled Progressive Ortho- 
doxy (1887). The action of the Board was not put into 
effect on account of an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. In the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., Pro- 
fessors Briggs and Henry Preserved Smith were declared 
heretical by the General Assembly because they ventured 
to interpret the Bible, the Old Testament in particular, “ like 
other books” and thus shattered men’s faith in verbal in- 
spiration and in the inerrancy of the Scriptures. They 
found refuge, the former in the Episcopal and the latter in 
the Congregational Church. Professor McGiffert applied 
the historical and critical method in a study of the begin- 
nings of Christianity, publishing his conclusions in a book 
entitled, The Apostolic Age. He escaped a trial for heresy 
only by voluntarily joining the ministry of the Congrega- 
tional Church. 

Notwithstanding these excisions, the new spirit continued 
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to work in the Presbyterian body, and the more amicable 
method of revision was followed in order to preserve peace 
and harmony. In 1902 the General Assembly, meeting in 
Philadelphia, after long deliberation amended the Confes- 
sion, added a new chapter on the Love of God and Christian 
Missions, and adopted an Explanatory Statement, which 
some regard as a “new creed.” The salient point in the 
changes in general was the substitution of the inclusive 
doctrine of God’s “ great love for the world” for the ex- 
clusive doctrine of reprobation. The operation of the Holy 
Spirit was no longer limited to the elect; but it is said that 
he “ moves everywhere upon the hearts of men to restrain 
them from evil and to incite them unto good,” and that the 
Father is ever willing to give the Spirit unto all who ask 
Him. 
IV 

Revision, however, did not permanently settle the dif- 
ferences between conservatives and liberals. Moreover since 
the days of revision profound changes have come upon the 
world. A new generation has matured, perhaps the first 
that was actually trained in schools in which the spirit of 
science, of industrialism, and of democracy was for the 
first time in human history, in full control. Historical and 
critical scholarship advanced and was applied in every 
sphere of life; the social implications of the gospel have been 
proclaimed with prophetic ardor and their application to the 
various functions of the social order is favored by some but 
bitterly opposed by others. The psychology of religion has 
furnished data and principles for a new type of religious 
education, which in its ideals and aims is closely related to 
the social gospel; the world-wide war raged for years; the 
mental mood of men changed; the gulf between the theol- 
ogical and the scientific view of the universe widened. Men 
were hard put to reconcile the old evangelical plan of salva- 
tion, based upon the original perfection and the Fall of man, 
with the Darwinian theory of evolution. Nor are they con- 
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tent with saving the sinner from a lost world but they are 
seeking to save the world through saving the sinner in it. 
Reaction bred radicalism and radicalism begot reaction; a 
sane liberalism is compelled to fight both with its back against 
the wall. 

1. The movements in religious thought that have emerged 
from the present mental, moral, and spiritual life of Amer- 
ica may be divided into two kinds—the conservative and the 
liberal. Each kind, however, has variations and degrees. 
The Fundamentalists are of two sorts—the Pre-millenarians 
and the Post-millenarians. Both are literalists, tradition- 
alists, dogmatists, and intolerant, if not at heart, by logical 
necessity. The fundamentals of the Pre-millenarians have 
been put into quadrilateral form as follows: (1) The Deity 
of Jesus (Virgin birth, authenticity of miracles, physical 
resurrection ; (2) Verbal inspiration of the Bible; (3) Blood 
atonement; (4) The imminent return of Christ. They put 
primary emphasis upon the speedy, visible, and catastrophic 
coming of the Lord. 

Dean Inge may be right when he says: “ The belief in 
the approaching end of the world is quite dead, except 
among persons of very low intellectual cultivation.” Yet, if 
it be so, which we doubt, we must own that in America there 
are not a few persons of very low intellectual culture, and, 
judging from the noise they make, the “ belief in the ap- 
proaching end of the world ” is not “ quite dead.” 

The Post-millenarians have formulated five points (the 
five points of Calvinism in the United States), which were 
adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in 1910. They teach the following: (1) Inerrancy 
of the Bible; (2) Virgin Birth; (3) Satisfaction theory of 
atonement; (4) Resurrection of Jesus, “with the same 
body in which He suffered”; (5) Authenticity of miracles. 

These groups are individualists and have no sympathy 
with the social gospel. They are ever ready to enter into 
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an alliance against every form of modernism and profess to 
be the guardians of the faith once delivered to the saints. 

Their latest method of defense is to procure the enact- 
ment of laws by the state that will make illegal the teaching 
of evolution in the public schools. The legislature of Ten- 
nessee recently sent to the Governor for signature a bill 
forbidding the teaching of evolution or any other way of 
creation than that contained in the book of Genesis. The 
Governor signed the bill, justifying his action “ as a distinct 
protest against an irreligious tendency to exalt so-called 
science and deny the Bible in some schools and quarters.” 

Another bill, before the same legislature, providing that 
no public school teacher could receive his salary until he 
made affidavit of belief in the deity of Jesus Christ, barely 
failed to pass ; the failure was due to a division of supporters 
of the bill on the proposal to substitute the word ‘ divinity’ 
for ‘ deity.’ 

The Fundamentalists boldly claim that they are in con- 
trol in fifteen states; though few states have gone as far as 
the legislature of Tennessee. Yet so prominent an American 
citizen and Presbyterian elder as Mr. Bryan loudly affirms 
that legislators should refuse to appropriate funds for tax- 
supported schools that teach any “ evolutionary hypothesis 
that links men in blood relationship with any other form of 
life.” For “evolution,” he claims, “is nothing but an un- 
supported guess.” 

2. The term ‘ modernism ’ is so indefinite that it may be 
applied to persons ranging in their beliefs from evangelical- 
ism to nihilistic secularism. There are, however, three 
grades of modernists who may be classed as Christian in 
doctrine and deed, though they differ widely in their inter- 
pretation of Christianity. 

The first are the liberal evangelicals; liberal because they 
feel themselves freed from the bondage of the letter of the 
Scriptures and of the Confessions, put life before dogma 
and law and within limits claim “liberty of thought and 
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teaching.” They are evangelical because they profess to be 
loyal to the “great facts and doctrines” taught by their 
church and “ to preach the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Savior 
of the world.” 

In a recent document, entitled, An Affirmation Designed 
to Safeguard the Unity and Liberty of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., signed by nearly thirteen hundred 
ministers and approved by many more, one finds a summary 
of their faith as well as an answer to the Fundamentalists : 
“ We all believe from our hearts that the writers of the Bible 
were inspired of God; that Jesus Christ was God manifest 
in the flesh; that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself, and through Him we have our redemption; 
that having died for our sins He rose from the dead and is 
our ever-living Savior; that in His earthly ministry He 
wrought mighty works, and by His vicarious death and un- 
failing presence He is able to save to the uttermost.” 

In these words they affirm the substance of the faith which 
is held, also, by their opponents. They differ, however, 
from them in not accepting the theories employed by the 
Fundamentalists for the explanation of the cardinal facts, 
and in maintaining the right to explain them in the forms of 
thought of our age. 

Evidences of a mild form of liberalism are to be found 
also in ‘“ The Overtured Confessional Statement of the 
United Presbtyerian Church of North America.” The Con- 
fession recognizes progressive revelation and the need of 
restatement of the faith but it continues to move in con- 
servative grooves. In the Preamble adherence to the West- 
minster Standards is reiterated but “ along with this it af- 
firms the right and duty of a living church to restate its 
faith from time to time so as to display any additional at- 
tainments in truth it may have made under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit.” The comforting assurance is, also, added 
that “subscription to the foregoing Subordinate Standards is 
subject to the principle maintained by our fathers that ‘the 
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forbearance in love’ which is required by the law of God, 
is to be exercised toward any brethren who may not be able 
fully to subscribe to the Standards of the Church, while they 
do not determinately oppose them, but follow the things 
which make for peace and things wherewith one may edify 
another.” One will be amply repaid by a comparative study 
of this Confession and that of the Tentative Confession of 
Faith submitted to the General Assembly of the United 
Free Church of Scotland, May, 1921. The comparison will 
reveal the difference of attitude and spirit of two forward- 
looking Presbyterian churches—the one in Scotland, the 
other in America. 

The second type of Christian modernists are the expound- 
ers of the social gospel or the social implications of Christi- 
anity. Many of the liberal evangelicals affiliate with them. 
They are attempting to make a synthesis not simply of 
Christianity and the scientific view of the world, but, also, 
of Christianity and the democratic view of life. They com- 
bine the gospel of personal and of social salvation and con- 
sider the one necessary to the other. They define the King- 
dom in terms of the social order ; and regard it not simply as 
a hope to be fulfilled in the future but as a task that is set for 
the Christian in the present. The Christian way of life is to 
be followed in all human relationships—personal, social, in- 
dustrial, political, international, and racial. This conception 
of the Kingdom is fundamentally different from the advent- 
ist, the ecclesiastical, and the celestial view, each of which 
has been held from time to time during the Christian era. 
Its proclamation has had perhaps as revolutionary an in- 
fluence upon Christian thought and life in the twentieth cen- 
tury as the revival of the Pauline doctrine of justification by 
faith has had upon the thought and life of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

The social gospel cannot be appended satisfactorily to the 
old theology nor do the old ethics furnish sufficient motives 
for the practice of its ideals. There are, of course, many of 
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its ardent supporters who are content with the historic con- 
fessions or with brief additions to them. But Professor 
Rauschenbusch doubtless speaks for an ever-increasing num- 
ber, when he says: “ Those who have gone through the 
struggle for a clear faith in the social gospel would probably 
agree that the doctrinal theology in which they were brought 
up was one of the most baffling hindrances in their spiritual 
crisis, and that all their mental energies were taxed to over- 
come the weight of its traditions.” Men, accordingly, have 
ventured to reconstruct both theology and ethics in the spirit 
of the social gospel. For they hold that God is not to be 
sought outside of the world in light unapproachable; not 
primarily in the operations of the natural universe, but in 
the associated life of men. He must be defined in terms 
not of monarchy or of aristocracy, but of democracy. He 
is “ love—serving, suffering, healing love, working with men 
and binding them into nations and kindreds and leagues of 
peace for the common good.” “ Ethical reality is found in 
social relations and nowhere else.” Professor Gerald Birney 
Smith says, in his Social Idealism and the Changing Theol- 
ogy: “It is hoped that when this (the change from aristo- 
cratic to democratic ideals) is clearly apprehended, the re- 
construction of religious beliefs may be more closely related 
to the great problems of social ethics now looming so large, 
and needing the help which a positive religious faith can 
supply.” 

The social gospel, in which the religious life is regarded 
as identical with the social life lived in a Christian way, re- 
quires a new form of religious education. The guiding 
principles are taken from psychology, the controlling pur- 
poses from sociology, and the compelling motives from the 
spirit of Jesus. The child is to be fitted to live the Christian 
life in the social order; not to be encouraged to stand aloof 
from it or to endure it patiently, and thus to be prepared for 
the heavenly rest. Professor Coe, in A Social Theory of 
Religious Education, says: ‘‘ There can be no successful 
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Christian education that does not increase the amount of 
effective, not merely sentimental, brotherhood in the world.” 
And he defines efficiency in terms of “ health, food, laws, 
ballot-boxes, houses, streets, schools, happy children, and 
happy husbands and wives.” This is a marked contrast to 
the traditional ideas of piety as expressed in meekness, ac- 
quiescence, asceticism, world-flight, aspirations for heaven, 
and for the beatific vision. 

The third type of modernism has been variously desig- 
nated as the “ religion of the spirit,” “ social Christianity,” 
“the religion of democracy.” Its expounders consider it to 
be the logical consequence of the second type. It is difficult 
to draw a hard and fast line between the adherents of the 
two schools. They agree in rejecting fundamentalism, in 
going beyond the position of the liberal evangelicals of the 
confessional kind, and in accepting the premises of the social 
gospel and the methods of religious education. They differ, 
however, from each other in their idea of God. Professor 
Ames, the most prominent leader of this school, dispenses 
with an a priori theism and the theistic interpretation of the 
cosmic order and the social and individual life. He does not 
profess to be atheistic nor deistic but non-theistic. He con- 
tinues to use theistic terminology but gives it new meaning. 
He still speaks of God but he resolves him into “ the con- 
sciousness of the highest social values,” an objectification of 
the supreme ideals of the group. Jesus is described as “a 
moral teacher and as a courageous freeman.” “It is not 
difficult,” says Ames, “to assume that his urgent religious 
enthusiasm for moral ideals will keep him supreme among 
the religious leaders through the ages.” The Holy Spirit is 
reduced to the inspiring influence of the spirit of the tribe, 
the nation, or the race. 

The religious man is one “ who rises above himself into 
the consciousness of a divine purpose that is the highest 
human aspiration and devotes himself to its accomplish- 
ment.” A close relation is assumed to exist between the idea 
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of God and the moral motives in life. ‘In a despotic so- 
ciety,” we are told, “ where sovereignty is idealized, to think 
of God means to humble oneself, to take on the postures and 
employ the phrases which a menial uses in the presence of 
his lord. . . . But when the idea of God is the embodiment 
of ideals arising from democratic social movements its pres- 
ence in the mind expresses itself in motor reactions indica- 
tive of respect for the welfare of all members of society.” 

Divine providence is turned into scientific control of 
heredity and environment, humility is transformed into a 
resolute mastery of the forces that are about us and in us. 
Pestilence and famine are to be overcome, not by religious 
acts, but by hygiene and sanitation and by improved methods 
of farming and facilities for transportation. Personal im- 
mortality is no more than the persistence of personal in- 
fluence in the life of the race. 

Thus Professor Ames, in his New Orthodoxy, has accom- 
plished, perhaps in too easy a way, what Plato in the Timeus 
calls “ the impossible task,” namely: “‘ Both to discover the 
Creator and Father of this Whole Universe and to publish 
the discovery of him in words for all to understand.” The 
Chicago professor has defined, in an epigram, that God 
whom Lactantius says: ‘‘ The human mind has no power to 
appraise nor tongue of mortals to utter. For he is too sub- 
lime and too great to be grasped in the thought or the speech 
of man.” Perhaps we need not wonder that Professor 
Dewey thinks this type of religion has not yet developed 
to such a stage that it can be taught in the public schools. 
“For the present,” he says, “it is better that the schools 
confine themselves to the other subjects than that they 
should, under the name of spiritual culture, form habits of 
mind which are at war with the habits of mind congruous 
with democracy and science.” 

Perhaps these divisions in contemporary Christianity in 
the United States may all be accounted for by the different 
answers to the question, Can religion and culture be recon- 
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ciled? Aye, there’s the rub! Is the now commonplace dis- 
tinction between religion and theology valid? Or, are the 
facts of revelation and their theological interpretation equally 
authoritative and final? These questions are answered in 
different ways by three distinguished leaders of modern 
thought—Professor J. Gresham Machen, Professor Kirsopp 
Lake, Doctor Albert Schweitzer. 

Professor Machen insists that the historic creeds and con- 
fessions “ were intended by their authors and compilers to 
be true.” If they were true when first published, they must 
still be true, for “a thing that is true remains true for all 
people and beyond the end of time.” “ Christian doctrine,” 
he says, “is not merely connected with the gospel, but it is 
identical with the gospel.” Therefore he would forbid, as 
destructive of the faith, all attempts to formulate ‘“ new 
creeds intended to interpret Christianity in the language of 
the twentieth century.” (Bulletin 4, Conference of Theol- 
ogical Seminaries and Colleges in the United States and 
Canada, pp. 12-15.) On the contrary he makes the claim 
that the Westminster Confession “is not a purely de- 
nominational affair to those who believe it to be true. Those 
who believe it to be true will never be satisfied until it has 
been accepted by the whole world.” (Presbyterian, June 10, 
1920. ) 

Professor Lake claims that, since the time of Thomas 
Aquinas, there has not been a satisfactory unification of 
faith and knowledge. Yet, during the intervening centuries, 
the discoveries of science have revolutionized knowledge. 
Even the moral ideals of men have changed. But the doc- 
trine of the church has remained static. He confidently 
hopes, however, “ for a religious system that may satisfy the 
soul of the saint without disgusting the intellect of the 
scholar.” The Dean of St. Paul’s is in full accord with 
the Divinity Professor of Harvard University, when he 
says: “‘ The conscience as well as the reason of civilized man 
demands a reconciliation between secular knowledge and 
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faith.” This view of religious thought and life is diametri- 
cally opposed to that of Professor Machen. Yet both lay 
stress upon theology, 1.e., the intellectual interpretation of 
the gospel, and upon the synthesis of faith and knowledge. 
Machen’s primary interest is to satisfy the claims of the 
supernatural in religion as revealed in the Bible; Lake’s, to 
meet the requirements of the reason and conscience of the 
modern man. The one believes that the adjustment has 
been made once for all in the old creeds and confessions; 
the other believes that it must be remade in succeeding ages 
in new creeds and confessions. The question arises whether 
or not Machen can keep what he has and Lake get what he 
wants. 

If I understand Schweitzer correctly, he differs from 
both. Here are several significant statements taken from his 
Christianity and the Religions of the World. He says: 
“ Christians have tried again and again to make of Chris- 
tianity a doctrine in which the activity of the ethical God and 
the course of events in the natural world are brought into 
harmony with each other. Never has the attempt been suc- 
cessful.” Again: “ Every rational faith has to choose be- 
tween two things: either to be an ethical religion or to be a 
religion that explains the world. We Christians choose the 
former, as that which is of higher value.” Again: “ All 
problems of religion, ultimately, go back to this one—the 
experience I have of God within myself differs from the 
knowledge concerning Him which I derive from the world. 
In the world He appears to me as the mysterious, marvellous 
creative Force; within me He reveals Himself as Personality. 
The God who is known through philosophy and the God 
whom I experience as ethical Will do not coincide. They are 
one; but how they are one, I do not understand.” 

Then he speaks of “ two kinds of naiveté: one which is 
not yet aware of all the problems and has not yet knocked 
at all the doors of knowledge; and another, a higher kind, 
which is the result of philosophy having looked into all 
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problems, having sought counsel in all the spheres of knowl- 
edge, and then having come to see that we cannot explain 
anything, but have to follow convictions whose inherent 
value appeals to us in an irresistible way.” 

“ Thus we go on our way through the world, not troubled 
about knowledge, but committing to God what we hope for, 
for ourselves and the world, and possessing all in all through 
being apprehended by the living, ethical God.” 

The purpose of religion is not to explain problems. That 
is the function of philosophy. Religion is to give us vision 
and set us tasks; and in the light of the vision and power of 
the Christ, we are to perform our tasks. As we are true to 
Him and his kingdom, working in faith, laboring in love, 
and patient in hope, we shall live courageously and die tri- 
umphantly though ten thousand problems and unfinished 
tasks stare us in the face. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
LANCASTER, Pa. 
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II 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH NOT A FUNDAMENTAL 
ACCORDING TO THE NEW TESTAMENT 


EDGAR F. HOFFMEIER 


One does not undertake to consider, in even the simplest 
way, a “ Fundamental ” without some fear and trembling as 
on entering a highly disturbed atmosphere. The word in 
recent theological experience has been suggesting not so as- 
sured a matter as foundations but the uncertain one of con- 
troversy. In our present state of mind, not one of the doc- 
trines called “ Fundamentals ” suggests to us some supreme 
message of faith, but something over which we are greatly 
unsettled. The strained voice and flashing eye with which 
they are discussed indicate that they are not subjects of quiet 
assurance but battle grounds of disputed issues. 

They are the doctrines which we are told are the very 
essence of and touchstones for determining the true Chris- 
tian faith. Just how much this contention is sustained by 
the inner testimony of Scripture has not often been made 
clear. So much of it is the mere “ ipse dixit ” of minds of 
a certain sort, and these the sort that demands the assurances 
of external authority and signs and wonders. It is well to 
try to determine by a simple examination of the New Testa- 
ment just to what extent and in what manner these are in- 
dispensable in a living faith. 

Of all these doctrines none has been bandied about more 
loosely than this of the birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary. 
I say bandied for there has been a repelling indelicacy in the 
manner in which all and sundry have presumed to argue 
about it. It has become a common subject almost of the 
streets and people who know little of what they are talking 
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ask one glibly, “ Do you believe in the Virgin Birth? ” as at 
a dinner a young woman asked it of Dr. Cadman. When 
he asked her just what she meant and she realized the im- 
plications of her question the conversation suddenly dropped. 

In more serious circles, however, the thing that has made 
it so salient a matter of controversy is that there are some 
who feel that the doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus is in- 
volved and at stake. The interest is not in the birth of Jesus 
for its own sake, but for the reason that they feel that if 
this is abandoned the belief in him as the Son of God will 
go too. For them the doctrine of the Divinity or Deity of 
Christ rests upon this and apparently upon this alone. If this 
falls, Christ as the Son of God and the “whole plan of 
Salvation ” and the salvation of men fall with it. Those 
who deny it or who do not count it as fundamental are, 
therefore, condemned as deniers of the Gospel of Christ and 
even direct agents of Satan and are invited to “leave the 
visible ecclesiastical organization and go out into the world 
into the synagogue of Satan and stay there, for they have 
no place in the real church of Jesus Christ.” 

Those who take this position are making an identity of is- 
sues for which there is no justification. There is no ground 
for such a bringing together of these two beliefs. Neither 
the denial nor the disregard of the Virgin Birth in consider- 
ing the person of Christ is in itself a denial of his divinity. 
The identity is not here. The identity is between such a 
denial or disregard and our attitude to the theology which 
has this doctrine as its foundation, and with systems of 
theology it is always our freedom to take issue; “ they have 
their day and cease to be.” The divinity of Jesus rests on 
broader and surer grounds than this; foundations that en- 
dure because, in Christian experience, there is something in 
Christ himself that bears witness of his spiritual power. 

Were the denial of the one the denial of the other; could 
we, for no other reason, hold fast our faith in Christ,—I 
was going to say, I doubt if we would hold fast to it at all. 
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It would be unconvincing if Jesus himself in his own nature 
and character did not verify it;—but, with all this, if for 
some reason this were necessary, we would say let us hold 
fast to it, for the very foundations of an understanding of 
God’s character and love rest on a belief that Jesus is the 
manifestation of the mind and will of God in the flesh. Ex- 
perience has been that with a minimized conception of Jesus 
goes a minimizing of spiritual power in the church. As Dr. 
Jefferson said recently, ‘‘ Any branch of the church which 
preaches a diminished Christ has lost its power.” A num- 
ber of years ago a Unitarian himself confessed, “ Two 
curious spectacles the world sees today: an orthodoxy hold- 
ing fast to discredited dogmas and profoundly in earnest; a 
liberalism intellectually secure, but without depth of moral 
conviction and half indifferent to the claims of personal 
religion! The world approves our position and forsakes 
our altars.” 

However, the dilemma in which this man found himself 
and his associates was erected not out of a denial of the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus but out of the deeper fact that they 
deny that there is anything in Jesus himself that proves him 
anything more than a teacher. And even so liberal a 
preacher as Dr. Fosdick has preached most forcefully, that 
if you try to keep Jesus as an ethical teacher only you lose 
him as an ethical teacher :—“ the only Christ who can stay 
with man is the Christ who says, ‘ He that believeth on Me, 
believeth not on Me, but on Him that sent Me.’ ” 

The issue, then, is really this: does the Divinity of Jesus 
depend on the Virgin Birth, does the New Testament so 
make it depend? Is the Virgin Birth a fundamental ac- 
cording to the New Testament? The purpose of this paper 
is to try to show that the New Testament does preach and 
teach, both consciously and unconsciously the divine nature 
of Christ without making use in any way of the manner of 
His birth as an argument or basis of proof of it. 

That Matthew and Luke, in the opening chapters of their 
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Gospels, clearly state the birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary 
is beyond dispute. It is not my purpose to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the historical or literary character of these ac- 
counts. What I want to do is to show the remarkable fact, 
that after the facts are related—facts which are said to be 
fundamental by those who are determining for us the five 
points of the true faith, no further use is made of them any- 
where in the New Testament either by these Evangelists, 
themselves, or any other. Many things in Christ and in us 
are held up as leading to the way of life and as determining 
the following of Jesus or indicating his unique nature, his 
oneness with God, both by Jesus himself and by his apostles. 
but in each of these things, each of them gets along with- 
out making any use of the manner of his coming into the 
world. Every fact and truth of Christian life, every matter 
of belief, every step of the way of salvation is presented and 
yet this doctrine of the Virgin Birth finds no mention 
anywhere as ‘being related to the essence of the Gospel. 
There is no evidence that it was considered by any of them 
as necessary for a belief in Christ as the Son of God. As 
I will say later, you can detach these two chapters from 
Matthew and Luke and the doctrine of the nature of Christ 
will remain the same, unaffected in the least particular. I 
say this is a remarkable fact, if a belief in it is so vital to 
faith. Please understand, I am not saying it is not a fact, 
that the accounts are not historical, that it didn’t happen 
that way; I am saying this, that, according to the New 
Testament, an understanding of the nature of Christ or a 
belief in his divinity is not dependent upon it. 

Jesus himself left no doubt in the mind of his followers 
of the conception he had of his unique relationship with 
God. He is God’s Son, others are sons of God, but he never 
classes himself along with other men under a common term. 
When he speaks of God as Father, he says, “ Your Father ” 
and “ My Father.” While he nowhere explicitly calls him- 
self God’s Son, his usual designation of himself being Son 
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of Man, he does, by implication, so declare himself; as for 
example in Matthew II:27, he says, “ No one knoweth the 
Son save the Father.” Here the complement is clearly 
“Son of God.” And in Mark 13:32, “ But of that day or 
that hour knoweth no one, not even the angels in heaven, 
neither the Son, but the Father.” Here the Father is God, 
“My Father ’’; Jesus is the Son, God’s Son. Or again in 
Matthew and Luke, we hear him say, “ All things have been 
delivered unto me of my Father. Here he asserts in con- 
nection with his Sonship a unique and incomparable know!l- 
edge of God and of intimacy with Him. He accepted the 
great confession of Peter, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God” and blessed him because not flesh and 
blood had revealed it but, “My Father who is in heaven.” 
Again by indirect implication he alludes to himself as Son. 
In the parable of the vineyard the master says, “ They will 
reverence my son,” the owner is God, and the Son is him- 
self; and in the parable of the Marriage Feast, the feast is 
made by the King for his Son, clearly God and Himself are 
meant. 

In John’s Gospel, Jesus speaks in even more exalted way 
of his relationship to God. He is “ the way, the truth and 
the life,” he is ‘“ The Resurrection and the life,” he that 
hath seen Him hath seen the Father, no one cometh unto the 
Father but by Him, he that believeth on Him believeth not 
on Him but on Him that sent Him. - 

Both the synoptic teachings of Jesus and his teachings in 
John, show that he was clear as to his own sense of divine 
relationship, but by no reference at any time in any of the 
Gospels does he base this conception upon the nature of his 
birth, or indicate that he considered it a fundamental belief 
for his followers. The relationship is an ethical one, “I do 
always those things which are pleasing to Him,” “ My meat 
is to do the will of Him that sent me.” It is one of absolute 
intimacy ; “ I and the Father are one ”’; it is one of complete 
doing of his will; “ I have glorified Thee on earth.” 
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Jesus has his own conditions of discipleship but none of 
them have to do with any belief as to the manner of his 
coming into the world; it is not in his mind; from his lips 
you would never guess it. His fundamentals are these: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto 
me,” “If any man would come after me, let him take up 
his cross daily and follow me,” “If ye keep my command- 
ments, then are ye my disciples.” He apparently had little 
use for titles of worship without spiritual and moral cor- 
respondence; “‘ Not every one that sayeth unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he that 
doeth the will of my father which is in heaven.” His dis- 
ciples are they who abide in his word, who love one another, 
who bear much fruit. These are the conditions Jesus lays 
down and they are preéminently ethical; they call men to 
take up a life of obedience and likeness to him. 

Or if we take those which express the mystical union of 
believers with Christ, we have it in such passages as, “ Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood 
ye have no life in yourselves,” “ He that eateth hath eternal 
life.” Here he presents himself as having in his own nature, 
residing in him—in what he was—the power of the very 
life of God. 

And all these statements and teachings and conditions 
would remain the same in every particular had we never 
heard of the Virgin Birth; not a jot or tittle needs to be 
changed or is changed by leaving it out of account. This 
is a strange fact if a belief in it is a fundamental. 

The four evangelists have each his own way of inter- 
preting the person of Jesus; there is more than one way of 
conceiving his divinity. Each has his own way of setting 
forth his personality, his life. 

Matthew is concerned with Jesus as fulfilling Old Testa- 
ment prophecy and interprets him as the Messiah. He 
proves his uniqueness as the Saviour of men and the Son 
of God by the ways in which he fulfills prophecy all along 
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the way of his life. Because he is the Messiah he is the 
Son of God with power. Matthew records the birth but no- 
where else outside his first chapter does it have any bearing 
upon his conception of Jesus. 

Mark begins his Gospel with the Baptism of Jesus. 
Upon him as a man, at the opening of his ministry, the Spirit 
descends and he is commissioned to his divine work with 
the words “ Thou art my beloved Son, in Thee I am well 
pleased.” Mark goes on to show him as the doer of mighty 
works, mixing with various classes of men, doing good 
continually, speaking words of grace which impressed 
people with the sense that he was a prophet and more than 
a prophet,—the Son of God. And this he does without 
recording a word whatsoever of his genealogy or manner 
or place of his birth, nor boyhood or youth. And this is 
the earliest of all the Gospels and embodies what must have 
been the way in which the gospel was first told by the early 
disciples, 

Luke, like Matthew, records the birth of Jesus of the 
Virgin Mary and then drops all further reference to it or 
use of it in interpreting Jesus. To him Jesus is the Re- 
deemer, suited to all kinds of humanity, the friend of sin- 
ners of all ranks, nationality and characters. We are left 
to gather the nature and character of Jesus from the grace 
and tenderness and purity of his life and words. 

Most remarkable of all is the Fourth Gospel. The first 
three are interested most of all in presenting Jesus just as 
he had been seen moving about in Galilee and Judea, allow- 
ing the nature of the Master to be seen by implication in 
the things he did and said and the impression he made on 
people, but here is a Gospel which sets out with the definite 
intention of accounting for the divinity of Jesus, of proving 
that he is the Son of God. He is going to show not only 
an ethical relationship but a metaphysical one, a oneness in 
essence. He is going to present Jesus of Nazareth, not only 
as the incarnation of God while on earth but also as the 
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Christ who has existed eternally in the bosom of the Father. 
Here is a lofty, philosophical and sublime doctrine of the 
Deity of Christ. He was the Word; the inner reason, the 
eternal purpose of God, through whom the worlds were 
made, and this ‘ Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 
He is the only begotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. He is the light and life 
of men; the bread of life, the door, the good shepherd, the 
way to eternal life; all those great and holy symbols which 
have over and over again been verified in the experiences of 
Chritians. Here is a complete and magnificent doctrine of 
the preéxistence and divinity of Christ and not a word to 
indicate that John even knew, to say nothing of counted as 
fundamental, the manner of how this word became flesh. 
He simply does not use it in any way. According to John’s, 
the deepest of all the Gospels, we can believe in the divinity 
without using as a starting point a belief in the Virgin 
Birth. 

For Paul, the favorite designation of Jesus is Lord, “ Our 
Lord, Jesus Christ,” “‘ The Lord Jesus,” before whom he 
bows his knees and before whom every knee shall bow, with 
a name that is above every name. He is “ Christ the power 
of God and the wisdom of God,” “‘ who was made unto us 
wisdom from God, and righteousness and sanctification.” 
By him we are redeemed from the life of the flesh to the 
life of the spirit and set free from the law of sin and death 
to live a life of freedom by the grace of God. To Paul 
Jesus was divine in as profound a sense as he was to John. 
The theology which is drawn from the Epistles of Paul is 
the theology of the Protestant churches. It is Paul’s doc- 
trine of the atoning death of Christ which is held in these 
churches today. He took the despised instrument of the 
death of Jesus and glorified it into the “ Cross of Christ” 
which is our sublimest symbol and the symbol of the whole 
significance of the work of Christ and yet, strange to say, 
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Paul knows nothing of a necessity of believing in the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus. 

There are two passages in his letters in which it is hard 
to understand how he excluded it if he considered it funda- 
mental or even knew it. The one is that in Phil. 2: 5-11 in 
which he is speaking of Christ humbling himself, “he 
emptied himself, taking the form of a servant, being made 
in the likeness of men.” How could he leave out the man- 
ner of his being made in the likeness of men, if he consid- 
ered it fundamental? Why did he not say, as it would be 
so natural to say, ‘“ He humbled himself to be born of a 
Virgin,” as the Te Deum has said it? The other is in his 
introduction to the letter to the Romans: “. . . the Gospel 
of God concerning his Son, who was born of the seed of 
David according to the flesh, who was declared to be the Son 
of God with power, according to the spirit of holiness, by 
the resurrection from the dead.” I do not know where we 
can get a more concise statement on the person of Christ, 
the Son of God, wholly independent of reference to the 
manner of his birth. The fact of his Sonship is verified by 
his holiness with power and by his resurrection from the 
dead. The reference to his birth is not as to manner, but 
as to genealogy, of the seed of David, a common expecta- 
tion that the Messiah would be of Israel’s royal family, and 
mention of it here may be due to Paul’s desire to conciliate 
the Jews. The point here is that the incarnation is expressed 
in Christ by way of his spiritual power and his overcoming 
death. It is difficult to see how, if the Virgin Birth was 
conceived as a fundamental by Paul on a par with belief in 
the atoning death and resurrection, he could have come so 
close to it and not mention it. If it is said it was implicit 
and understood by the recipients of the letter as an accepted 
fact, the answer would be that the same thing could be said 
of the Cross, the death and resurrection. But he never al- 


lows these to be merely implicit. 
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There are fundamentals in the Gospel Paul preached ; the 
universality of sin, the powerlessness of human righteous- 
ness, the atoning death of Christ, the new life in the spirit, 
eternal life through the grace of God, but nowhere is this, 
which we are told today is a fundamental, indicated as one 
of them. As a matter of fact Paul preaches all the great 
facts of Christian redemption without reference to the way 
in which Jesus was born (without any reference to the birth 
of Jesus), and his doctrines would read the same had the 
early chapters of Matthew and Luke never been written. 
That is these passages can be detached without changing a 
single note in his message. You cannot eliminate from these 
Gospels the record of the sinlessness, the spiritual power, 
the cross, the resurrection without imperiling his message 
but you can eliminate the Virgin Birth without affecting it 
in the least. In other words it is not an article of faith ac- 
cording to Paul. 

Now a similar examination of the other writers of the 
New Testament will show a similar absence of any doctrine 
based upon the Virgin Birth of Jesus; Peter, James, the 
writers of the letter to the Hebrews and of that highly mys- 
tical book of Revelation, each and all get along without it. 
It will only unnecessarily prolong this paper to make such 
an examination. 

I would only gather up in conclusion the substance of what 
I have said. The Birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary is 
stated in the first two Gospels but not even by them is further 
use made of it in reference to him or his nature. Mark, 
the earliest of them all, contains no record of his birth, but 
begins his Gospel with the Baptism and this Gospel embodies 
the preaching of Peter, according to tradition. He goes out 
evangelizing the world with a message which makes no such 
reference ; a strange procedure, if the world must believe as 
fundamental and necessary for salvation that Jesus was so 
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John, with the profoundest doctrine, gives an introductory 
interpretation of Christ as the Word made flesh, but no in- 
dication that how the Word so became flesh is essential. 
Paul preaches to Jew and Gentile a gospel of redemption by 
the blood, or death or sacrifice of Christ the Son of God, of 
liberation from the law by the grace of God, and nowhere 
indicates that the Virgin Birth has anything to do with it. 

Neither from Peter, nor James, nor any other can any- 
one gather that it is a fundamental of faith. That Matthew 
and Luke record it is according to Scripture, but it is not 
Scriptural to lay it on the Christian conscience as a funda- 
mental of faith. That he was the Son of God, which in- 
volves his divinity or deity, all agree. It is a fundamental 
of Christian faith, They teach it on every page, but no- 
where do they explain this divinity by his birth, The evan- 
gelization of the world went on for thirty or forty years 
without it. 

But this they do do; whatever terms they use to express it, 
they base it on what Christ was in himself and the convic- 
tion which was wrought in them by his presence and the 
experience of peace and power which became theirs and 
others’ through fellowship with him. 

It was Christ himself apart from how he came that 
brought Peter to cry, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” From their fellowship with him the disciples 
were convinced that he was the manifestation of the will 
and love of God in the flesh. His own nature shining out 
unto them convinced them and brought them to worship 
him. The greatness of his moral stature, the beauty of the 
divine grace in him, the unerring spiritual insight which 
marked all his utterances, the sense of unfailing fellowship 
with God, which he manifested, brought them and brings 
us to acknowledge him as Lord. 

It was not the things at the beginning but the things at 
the end that had the power over their lives; his words and 
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works, his sufferings and death and last of all his resur- 
rection from the dead. These are the things which led 
John to say, “ And the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us and we beheld his glory, glory as of the only begotten of 
the Father.” Jesus himself is the alone sufficient proof of 
his divinity. 


LEBANON, Pa. 








III. 


THE PRESENT-DAY MINISTRY 


A. E. TRUXAL 


There has been considerable discussion of late in regard 
to the standing of the Ministers of the Gospel. Their 
capability and efficiency as Preachers has been called in 
question. Both in England and in this country men in 
high stations have publicly charged that they are not meet- 
ing the requirements of the presenet day. It is claimed 
that their sermons do not inspire the religious thinking and 
activities of the people. Preaching seems to have lost its 
influence over educated men and women. 

This criticism of the Ministry grows out of the prevail- 
ing opinion that the power of the church is waning. The 
services of the church are not faithfully attended, and little 
interest is manifested in Sunday evening and week-day 
meetings. Revival meetings throughout the land do not 
attract the crowds they formerly did. The outsiders are not 
gathered into the fold in great numbers. Religion, it is 
claimed, has fallen to a low state of vitality. Many are 
lamenting the present condition of the church. 

These shortcomings of the church are accounted for in 
various ways. Some claim that they are the result of the 
materialism that is sweeping over the world; others that 
they grow out of the greed and covetousness of the people; 
and still others that they are the fruits of the love of luxury 
and pleasure and especially of the convenience of the auto- 
mobile. And now come those who lay the blame for the 
weakness of the church to the inefficiency of the Ministers 
—to the faulty preaching of the day. 

In my opinion there is no real foundation for the alarm 
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in regard to the church. It is of course true that she has 
her weaknesses and defects, and is not fully efficient in some 
particulars. But such has always been the case. It must 
not be forgotten that the condition of the world and the 
circumstances of the church have changed very much during 
the last generation. As a consequence the life and energies 
of the church have been turned in new directions. Ministers 
and people are interested not so much in the personal re- 
ligion of the individual, in creeds and confessions, cere- 
monies and worship, as they are in the manifestation of 
their Christian faith and zeal in outward works for the 
betterment of social and economic relations and the ameliora- 
tion of the general condition of mankind. More is done 
to-day by the church than ever before in feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked and in ministering unto oppressed and 
distressed. A large amount of beneficent and charitable 
work is being done independent of the church, which is 
nevertheless the fruit of the teaching and preaching of the 
church. The virtues of love and sympathy and fraternity 
were never more active. Large sums of money are freely 
given for educational and benevolent institutions, for Mis- 
sionary enterprises and other means for the physical and 
moral benefit of the children of men. Faith in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is as general and as strong as it ever was. 
Many persons have an abiding faith in Christ but not much 
in the organized church. The church does not seem to 
them to represent the Gospel properly. Denominational 
creeds and confessions do not appeal to them very strongly. 
Nevertheless the church is to-day the most powerful insti- 
tution for good in the world. 

Yet the church does seem to be weak in some particulars. 
She fails to lay a strong hold of the hearts of the people in 
general and call forth their spiritual energies. Various 
means are resorted to make the services of the sanctuary 
more attractive. Trained choirs and orchestras and special 
music are employed. Ceremonies are enriched. Sometimes 
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sensational features are introduced. Organizations of 
various kinds are formed among men and women, young 
and old, for the purpose of creating an interest in Christian 
work and of winning others to the cause of religion. And 
yet the things complained of continue. And my observa- 
tion convinces me that the fault lies with the ministers and 
their sermons. In earlier days the minister was the most 
influential person in the town and community. He was 
learned not only in biblical lore and theology but also in the 
arts and sciences. There were three learned professions, the 
Gospel, law and medicine, and the minister stood at the head 
of the list. When he preached he was listened to, for there 
was no disharmony between his sermon and the knowledge 
of the world. He employed worldly knowledge to illustrate 
and enforce his message. A great change has taken place. 
The number of professions has been largely increased. 
Many new sciences have been discovered. Multitudes of 
professors and students have entered upon the investigation 
and study of the sciences new and old. By their great zeal 
and arduous labors they have acquired much knowledge and 
accomplished marvellous results. In this department of 
knowledge the minister has been left far behind. The lay- 
men have become learned. Many of the ministers know 
practically nothing of the achievements of science; nothing 
of the general principles underlying the sciences; and noth- 
ing of the historical and scientific methods of investigation 
and study. This lack of information on their part reveals 
itself in their preaching and will be felt by the intelligent 
portion of their hearers. In the minds of many persons 
their sermons would become more efficient if the truth of 
the Gospel were reinforced by the knowledge of science. 
They pursue a different course. They ignore the acquired 
knowledge of the world; or they reject the teaching of 
science and denounce scientists as enemies of the Bible. 
Such an attitude robs them of their influence among a large 
portion of the people. Men and women, young and old, 
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have been reading the daily papers and the magazines and 
the books that are constantly being published and are made 
to feel the discrepancy between the sermon and the general 
knowledge of the day. All literature, not only of the mani- 
fold works of science and art but of those of history and 
fiction as well, is impregnated with the ideas, conceptions and 
principles of science. The minister who ignores or rejects 
the acquired knowledge of the world but weakens the cause 
of religion. It devolves upon him to put the religious inter- 
pretation upon all discovered facts and acquired knowledge. 
It is his province to show that if the teaching of any science 
be true or of any hypothesis of science should prove to be 
true, it is livingly related to all truth, the truth of religion 
included, and harmonizes with it. This can be done and 
must be done by the minister of the Gospel. This does not 
mean that he must become a learned scientist, for that is not 
possible; the sciences are too many and the subjects too 
large. But he can learn what science is doing, what accom- 
plishing, what establishing, and what it is claiming and teach- 
ing. And it is his prerogative to take the firm position that 
the truth of science in every case agrees with the truth of 
Christianity. In order to show such to be the case may re- 
quire him to modify his conception of the Bible and to put 
new constructions on some passages of scripture. This is 
most difficult for some to do. History shows that many 
fail. 

About 400 years ago the solar system was discovered. 
This discovery set aside the views of the world held for 
thousands of years. It involved a revolution of theological 
thought in many particulars. Theologians did not realize 
it. At first they rejected the teaching of astronomy. After 
it was admitted on all sides that the Copernican theory was 
true they failed to adjust their theology to the new truth. 
The existence of the Solar system proved conclusively that 
the conception of the verbal inspiration of the scriptures 
could not be maintained and the idea that the Bible contained 
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the word of God from cover to cover was without founda- 
tion. It was made plain that the Bible contains the word of 
God and also the words of men. It is a divine human book, 
and the human in it is sometimes fallible. And yet the the- 
ology of the post-reformation period held and emphasized 
the doctrines which astronomy had entirely discredited. 
And to-day yet a large number of ministers are unconscious 
of the new viewpoints necessitated by the truth of astro- 
nomical science. They employ the religious imagery, lan- 
guage and modes of thought of thousands of years ago, and 
they do so in the same sense in which they were originally 
used. Their sermons indicate that they are entirely uncon- 
scious of the effect astronomy has on theological thought. 
The expression “‘ Heaven and Earth” has a different and 
larger meaning than it had in biblical times. The world has 
become overwhelmingly large. There are hundreds of mil- 
lions of suns like ours, some of them much larger, scat- 
tered at inconceivable distances throughout the infinitude of 
space. These with their planets constitute God’s great 
world. The earth with all that it contains is a part of it. 
God is in His world. It is His house in which He dwells. 
He is a spirit and we cannot locate Him. Heaven is in this 
world, neither can it be located. This is a different con- 
ception from the former expression of “ heaven above, the 
earth beneath and hell under the earth,” giving us a larger 
vision and opening up new trains of thought.* 
Astronomy however is not by any means the whole of 
_modern knowledge. The history of mankind has become 
much enlarged. Archzology with its discoveries of ancient 
1“ By no ingenuity can most of it” (the pre-Copernican fabric of 
theology) “be fitted into the framework of the universe as for nearly 
four hundred years we have known it to be. The church of the 
Renaissance did not realize the importance of the crisis. It condemned 
Galileo; and though for some time past even Roman Catholics are not 
compelled to say that the sun revolves round the earth, the implications 


of the Copernican astronomy in the field of dogma have never been 
faced and are not faced today.”—William Ralph Inge, in the Christian 
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cities and temples and tablets has enabled scholars to ex- 
tend the history of man far out into the distant past. The 
chronology which had reckoned the time from the creation 
of the first man to the birth of Christ to consist of about 
4004 years can no longer be maintained. The archzological 
facts unearthed in northern Africa and southeastern Asia 
prove conclusively that man was on the earth thousands of 
years earlier. The revelations made by the research expedi- 
tions to the Gobi desert in central Asia in codperation with 
the American Museum of Natural History and Asia Maga- 
zine look in the same directions. Geology has made known 
the fact that the outer shell of the earth is constituted of a 
number of strata successively formed, each stratum requir- 
ing a long period of time in its formation, showing that the 
creation of the world took place much earlier than had been 
supposed. About the middle of the last century some exe- 
getes realizing the difficulty in putting a literal construction 
on the account of creation in Genesis declared that the six 
days meant six periods or ages of time. Does the seventh 
day, the sabbath, then also constitute an age of time? No 
wonder that late writers have characterized that explana- 
tion as “a trick of the theologians.” There is nothing what- 
ever in the biblical account to indicate or suggest that the 
days mentioned were other than days of twenty-four hours 
each. It is better to say that the account is but a pictorial 
or poetic tradition that was embodied in the opening of the 
book and possesses no scientific value on the subject of crea- 
tion. It is always best to be honest in the treatment of all 
such questions. 

Did man begin in a high state of religion and morals? 
Did he lose that condition and has he been degenerating ever 
since? There are those who so believe. It seems to them 
that mankind is growing from bad to worse, and that unless 
the Lord appear again from heaven with power and great 
glory to rescue the elect, the few good Christians, the whole 
world will go to everlasting destruction. They are looking 
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and hoping for the second coming of Christ. Theirs is a 
faith of pessimism and despair. They base their views on 
some statements in the Gospel. But do they understand 
them properly? Over against that position stands the large 
immovable fact of human history. Tracing all nations and 
tribes of men that have come into the purview of history 
back to their earliest beginnings and forward to their last 
stages of existence and what do we find? Everywhere and 
always apparently without exception people begin in a state 
of savagery, advance to barbarism, to semi-civilization and 
to fuller civilization. Perfect civilization has nowhere yet 
been attained. Higher and better stages are to be reached 
in the future. This is a faith of optimism and hope. Evolu- 
tion is a slow process, so slow that it is imperceptible at any 
given time or at short intervals; but measured in long dis- 
tances it can easily be observed. Some people may remain 
apparently static for a long time, and occasionally there may 
be retrograde movements, but in general there is advance- 
ment along the whole line. Comparing the Celts and Teu- 
tons of Czsar’s day with the English and Americans of the 
present the progress made is quite apparent. It seems to me 
that one must close his eyes not to see the evolution of man- 
kind, for the evidence lies in abundance all around him. 
But the minister who admits this fact will find himself 
under the necessity of reconstructing some of his theological 
dogmas. 

““Omne vivum ex vivo.” All life comes from life. This 
is a universal fact. The process is from parent to offspring. 
The beginning of every individual specimen of life is in a 
cell so small that the naked eye cannot see it. This is the 
case whether it be of the plant, animal or man. From this 
microscopic origin life develops according to the laws of its 
being to maturity. The millions of forms of life in the 
whole earth, on mountain top and lowly valley, in the earth 
and in the depth of the sea, began their existence in the 
little cell generated by its forebears. Is it a stretch of the 
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imagination and reason to suppose that the original form of 
life began in the same way and evolved in the same man- 
ner? And if so must we conclude that life is self-creating 
and self-evolving? Not at all. The entire process from 
beginning to end is produced by the creating and maintain- 
ing power of God. He it is who called the original 
cell into existence, reproduces all cells, and brings them to 
full maturity. He creates them and causes them to evolve 
and multiply. God is continually performing His creating 
function in all the world. We are constantly being con- 
fronted by “the wonderful works of God.” All the mar- 
vellous facts and operations in the extensive and intensive 
world are the works of his hands, and they are astonishing 
and bewildering and yet pleasing in our eyes. In all this 
we can see the confirmation and enlargement of the idea 
of God proclaimed by the prophets of old; and the preacher 
is given a great opportunity to challenge the people in great 
earnestness to worship God—to fall on their knees in sin- 
cere humility before His greatness and wisdom, and also 
to lift up their heads in adoration and praise of His great 
and holy name. 

Another fact. The chemists long ago began analyzing and 
dividing every form of matter, repeated the process again 
and again, until they had reduced all the material elements 
of the world to a certain number of atoms. The atom was 
supposed to be indivisible. Lately however they have dis- 
covered the atom to be a composition—to be constituted of 
protons and electrons. Each atom has a proton or nucleus 
around which revolve one or more electrons. Hydrogen 
has but one electron but uranium has ninety-two, and the 
others two or more. The protons and electrons are positive 
and negative electricity. It would seem that the world is 
constituted of electrical forces. Each atom is a miniature 
solar system within itself. How wonderful are the works 


of God! ? 


2 The main authority for the statements in this paragraph is found in 
Credo, pp. 18 and 19, by Stewart Edward White. 
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Where is God to be found? In His world in which He 
is unceasingly working; not outside of it. It would be an 
improper conception to hold that the world is shut in or 
shut out by an imaginary wall surrounding it and that God 
dwells somewhere beyond this wall, governing the world 
from His throne of glory. God is in His world, and heaven 
is within His world, and He governs everything from within 
in a regular, orderly manner. The myriads of suns and 
planets and systems are in continual motion but in such 
regular order that astronomers can trace and follow all 
those that come within the ken of their telescopes. God 
pursues the same systematic regularity in His operations in 
the earth and in all that is therein. From the supposed ball 
of fire He brought the earth to a state fit for the abode of 
life and of man. The cooling of the earth, the formation 
of strata, earthquakes, the eruption of volcanos, the creation, 
growth and reproduction of life, the constitution of the 
human body, the evolution of mind and the development of 
the faculties and virtues of the soul, all of these things are 
the works of God. He employs the necessary means for 
their creation and development. Without His active power 
they could not be. All this He accomplishes everywhere in 
a regular systematic manner. That is the reason that men 
can study the divine facts and operations in the world. That 
is the reason we have the sciences. Were there no system 
in creation we could acquire no knowledge of it. Here 
however the atheist demurs and says: “‘ What you attribute 
to God are the works of the laws of nature.” The laws of 
nature are the laws of God. They are God’s mode of work- 
ing. They are descriptive. They reveal the manner in 
which God operates—creates and controls the world. An- 
other asks : ‘ What has become of the supernatural?” God 
is the supernatural. All His works are supernatural. The 
supernatural is in the natural everywhere and revealed by 
it. God is a spirit and all His works are spiritual. No one 
can see or hear the power of gravitation. No one can see 
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the life in the tree or in any other living being. There is a 
spiritual world underlying the natural world that can not 
be apprehended by our bodily senses. We cannot form a 
conception of the being of God. We cannot conceive or 
form a picture of any being higher than ourselves. The 
temptation always is to think of God in the form of man; 
and that leads into error. We cannot explain how God “ is 
over all, in all, and through all,” but we can believe it. We 
can apprehend God and His works by faith, by an inward 
vision, by a conviction in the depth of our soul. It is re- 
ported that Professor Michael Pupin was asked by a pious 
woman: “ Do you as a scientist believe that there is a God?” 
To which he replied: “ I do not believe it, I know it, and it 
is the only thing that I really do know.”’ The world and the 
things of the world reveal God clearly to him who has the 
consciousness of God in his soul. 

The prophets found the revelations of God in the sun, 
moon and stars; in the firmament over-head and in the 
earth beneath; in the sunshine and the rain; in the wind and 
the snow ; in the experiences of men, in their fears and hopes, 
in their failures and successes, in their sorrows and their 
joys. They felt Him in their own souls, in their imagina- 
tion and reason, and in the visions of their hearts; and they 
heard Him in the small voice in their innermost spirit. By 
these various outer and inner means God revealed Himself 
to them, and they went forth and preached to the people 
in His name. And He reveals Himself in the same way to 
the children of men to-day. In the boundless universe and 
in the minutiz of matter; in the manifold forms of life; in 
man, his body, his spirit, reason and imagination, in his 
emotions and the actions of his will; in the history of nations 
and men; in the words of the prophets; in the Lord and His 
apostles, their words and works—by all these different means 
God makes Himself known and speaks to men of every 
day. Here He may be found by us if we have hearts to 
perceive and wills to obey. We need not go in search of 
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Him to the farthest boundaries of the universe or beyond it, 
but to our inner selves and all around us. If in the light 
of the revelations of the Bible and of the person and life of 
Jesus Christ, of His vicarious sufferings and death, we ap- 
peal to our conscience and the sense of righteousness and 
goodness in our hearts and then look to the manifold works 
of God in the world, we will find God and be wonderfully 
impressed by His presence. What needs to be emphasized 
is that the consciousness of God in the soul constitutes the 
foundation of all our searching for Him. If there be no 
vision or sense of God at all in the heart He cannot be seen 
or heard anywhere. It has been said that the orator who 
pleases and edifies us is he who tells us what we already 
know. He calls forth what is in us perhaps in an uncon- 
scious and chaotic state that it stands clearly before our per- 
ception. When the sense of God in us manifests itself in a 
submissive spirit and in faith and hope then the word of 
God in the scriptures and in any other source will authenti- 
cate itself to us and cause us to be begotten again by the 
incorruptible seed of God. There is no doubt much truth in 
the contention of Arthur Bardwell Patten that “ we find God 
where He finds us.” The Anknuepfungspunkt for the 
knowledge and vision of God must be found within our- 
selves. 

The foregoing indicates in a general way the present state 
of the knowledge of the world and the mode of thought 
prevalent in the present generation. Ignorance of these 
things on the part of the preacher of the Gospel will weaken 
his message. It is essentially important that he know the 
people whom he is to instruct and influence; that he know 
the general thought by which their lives are governed. It is 
not his province to affirm or deny, to approve or oppose the 
teaching of science. He is not qualified to do so. And it is 
foolish for him to declare the propositions of the scientists as 
“not proven.” For that can mean only that they are not 
proven to his mind, when to the minds of thousands of scien- 
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tific scholars they are clearly proven. The responsibility 
upon him is to put the religious interpretation upon the facts 
and truth of science. He must show that they agree with 
religion, that they support the teaching of Christianity. 
This is a responsibility he dare not avoid. There is no 
duality of truth, a truth of theology and a truth of science. 
We dare not say that the truth of science must submit to 
the truth of theology. Truth submits to nothing: it har- 
monizes and agrees. Truth is one. If the theories and hy- 
potheses of science are true they will agree with the truth of 
religion. Science in the present day is very progressive and 
aggressive. It has discovered a large abundance of new 
facts and brought much new truth to light. In order to 
meet these demands the minister must restudy his theology ; 
restudy his doctrines and dogmas; restudy religion in gen- 
eral and Christianity in particular. This must be done in 
the light of the present state of the knowledge of the world. 
If he does so honestly and intelligently, with an open mind 
he will find himself constrained by the truth to modify and 
change many of his former religious views. Here is where 
many ministers fail, and that failure causes their sermons to 
be weak in the minds of their intelligent hearers. The only 
true and abiding foundation upon which the minister ought 
to take his stand is that by whatever manner the world and 
all that is therein were created and are maintained it was 
God who created them and it is God who maintains them. 
The mode of divine creation and government may remain a 
mystery for many years to come. A suicidal position for a 
minister to take is that he has the Bible, and that it is 
enough for him; all other knowledge has no value for him. 
That but proves to intelligent minds that he does not know 
what the Bible is and does not understand much of its teach- 
ing. Again, a minister may be established in a certain sys- 
tem of theology; he may rest upon dogmas he has accepted, 
and upon the conceptions he has formed, and regard these 
as everlastingly fixed, like the laws of the Medes and 
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Persians that cannot be changed. He may say: “ Hier steh 
Ich; Ich Kann nicht anders; so hilf mir Gott;” forgetting 
that Martin Luther who first took that position was at the 
time a progressive and a violent progressive. He afterwards 
became static, and many of his successors have become still 
more static. Many in the ministry of the present day have 
the “ closed mind ” and are immovable. As a good Brother 
lately remarked, they are “ Vernagelt,” nailed and clinched 
in their theology. By their views they are carried into op- 
position to all knowledge, and all conceptions that do not 
fall within their own narrow circle. They represent “ Der 
Geist der stets verneint.” There are numerous and great 
problems that are calling for solution. The static position 
will never solve them. The preacher who is fossilized and 
bound by ancient ideas will not even face them. He is blind 
to them. There are those who see the questions but shrink 
from grappling with them. They fear the disturbance that 
might be created in the minds of their hearers. A weak- 
ness of the church grows out of this condition in the minis- 
try. The ministry stands between the theological school and 
the people. The preachers are to bring the knowledge of 
religion and christianity to the churches. . The professors 
in the universities and seminaries are endeavoring with open 
minds and honest hearts to solve the problems of the day. 
They are faithfully studying the Gospel with the view of 
applying it to the knowledge of the world. Under the 
guidance of the Spirit of truth they are searching for the 
truth in order to establish the harmony of the Bible and 
Religion and Science. And they are succeeding. Their 
labors are fruitful of commendable results. But the work 
largely ceases with the institutions. The preachers fail to 
bring the modern questions with their solutions to the people. 
As a consequence many of the intelligent men and women 
whose minds are agitated by the religious problems of the 
day become indifferent to the church. The sermon does not 
satisfy the longings of their hearts. They are hungry but 
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no food is given them. This judgment however does not 
apply to all ministers of the Gospel. There is a noble body 
of men who are thoroughly convinced that all truth comes 
from God, and as God is one, truth must be one; and hence 
the truth in the Bible and the truth in the church and the 
truth in the world agree with each other. There is no con- 
flict between them. And we must harmonize them in our 
minds. If there is no harmony in our thought it is very 
evident that we have misapprehended the truth in one or the 
other of its spheres. It is largely a question of facts. We 
must take the facts of the Bible and the facts of the church 
and the facts of the world and so construe them that they 
agree with each other. This can be done, and must be done. 
The present condition among men demands that it be done. 
There is a large body of ministers (the minority as yet) 
who are loyal to the truth, loyal to God and loyal to them- 
selves, and are putting forth all their efforts to make the 
Gospel effective in every way among all men. We are grate- 
ful to them. With the slowness of others we are called 
upon to exercise patience. God is infinitely patient. He is 
not in a hurry. He allows ages to men to learn wisdom 
and correct their ways. We are patient and hopeful; by 
and by the truth will be established. 


SoMERSET, Pa. 
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SHALL THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE. 
OUTLAW WAR? 


ROLAND L. RUPP 


As we ask this question we think at once of the Great 
Teacher and Kingdom Builder of Galilee whose Lordship 
we all delight to acknowledge. We are reminded of his 
significant refusal at the very beginning of his ministry to 
use the instruments of force in building the eternal Kingdom 
of God upon earth. At this time, so history informs us, all 
Palestine was under the domination of the Roman Empire, 
a harsh domination enforced by the tyranny of the Roman 
legions. Jesus acknowledged himself, at least indirectly, to 
be the Messiah of God for whose coming the Jewish people 
had been waiting and praying for centuries. Yet this same 
Jesus, the Messiah of his people, all through his public min- 
istry steadfastly and passionately urged non-resistance to 
Rome. He had faith in spiritual instruments only and, 
again and again, stated that men must conquer their enemies 
by prayer, love, and good-will. Is there anyone who can 
assert that Jesus was not thinking of the Roman oppressor 
when he said, “ Love your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you’? Is there a man anywhere who can say 
that the words of Jesus to Pilate do not constitute an answer 
to the question asked above—“ My kingdom is not of this 
world: if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight”? But of this we are confident, that the po- 
sition of Jesus in reference to our question is stated clearly 
when he says to one of his disciples, “ Put up again thy 
sword into its place: for all they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword.” 

Jesus is the greatest prophet of all time. Upon his brow 
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the experiences of humanity during nineteen centuries have 
placed the crown of supreme spiritual insight. Jesus stood 
at the very summit of God’s achievements for men and in 
his vision he saw the forces of hatred working for hu- 
manity’s destruction. But in that same vision he also saw 
the eternal forces of faith and love triumph, in every final 
conflict, over the hosts of hate. 

Inspired by the inerrant wisdom of Jesus Christ we must 
deal with our subject in a manner worthy of the courage of 
him whose name we have written upon our hearts. Be- 
cause of the accumulated experiences of mankind we have 
no alternative on this occasion but to appraise war with the 
mind of him who said, “ Put up again thy sword into its 
place; for all they that take the sword shall perish with the 
sword.” 

History laments the truth of this statement of Jesus. It 
has been written in blood upon all the record sheets of the 
centuries. Assyria, Babylonia, Persia, Egypt, Carthage, 
Greece, Rome—all eloquently confirm the wisdom of the 
Galilean. Each one of these empires was carved with the 
sword out of the bodies of primitive peoples—each one 
sought to perpetuate itself by the power of its armies. But 
before time had crowned any of them with age or insight 
their foundations had become so saturated with the blood of 
their victims that their pillars sank and the empires were 
shattered. Alexander was only a young man when he died, 
but the mighty empire erected by the genius of his battleax 
died with him. Julius and Augustus Czsar extended the 
borders of the Roman Empire to the rising and setting suns, 
but even that world empire could not endure the tyranny of 
the army that had created it. Napoleon was sublime in 
conquest. All Europe quaked at his name as he strode 
across the continent like a military colossus, but when his 
imperial guard was broken to pieces by the regiments of 
Wellington on the hillsides of Waterloo his empire was 
crushed along with his personal power and he died at St. 
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Helena an exile, abandoned by all the world, the loneliest and 
most subdued of all men. The Prussianized Kaiser of 
modern Germany prided himself in the army of his father- 
land—the best trained army, the most perfect military ma- 
chine the world had ever seen—it was an irresistible host of 
armed “supermen.” To-day his nation is dismembered, 
his people have been bled to their utter capacity, and he is a 
prisoner in an ancient castle of Holland—the symbol of the 
weakness of brute power, a warning of the danger of the 
philosophy of force. 

These empires were forged with the sword, and they were 
smitten to the death by the hatred of the weapons which had 
given them birth. These men, flaming meteors of the past, 
wielded heavy swords, but mightier weapons felled them 
and imprisoned them. The whole history of the past seems 
to command us of the twentieth century as Jesus commanded 
Peter, “‘ Put up again thy sword into its place; for all they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” History 
confirms the assertion that “ war is suicidal,” that violence 
is self-defeating, that force is the greatest enemy of civiliza- 
tion. 

These are the convictions no longer of the prophet and 
seer alone. This vision no longer fills only the mind of the 
Master of Galilee. The minds of large multitudes are be- 
ginning to burn with the same divine insight—that war will 
soon destroy civilization unless civilization will scent the 
danger and destroy war. 

The most overwhelming cataclysm of modern history is 
still vivid in our memories. The horrors of the trenches, the 
unspeakable brutality of poison gas, the bombing of de- 
fenceless cities, the hunger blockades, the assassination of 
truth, the vicious propaganda of all war governments, the 
maddening rumors, the reports of crushing losses in killed, 
wounded and missing—these are memories that will not 
fade. The consequences of the horrible sins and burdens 
of the war are still upon us and will continue to curse us for 
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a hundred years. Surely our minds are not so dull that we 
are incapable of being taught some fundamental lessons by 
the greatest betrayal of human sacrifice since time began. 
What has the World War brought us? Democracy? 
Are not armies and navies, which have always been the 
power of the tyrant, still upon the throne of the world 
order? Has it brought freedom and autonomy for smaller 
nations and weaker peoples? Are not the Riffians of North 
Africa and the Druses of Syria fighting for the fundamental 
liberties of national independence against one of the most 
forward-looking nations of the world even these very 
months? Is not the younger generation of China even now 
protesting with passionate vehemence against the oppres- 
sions and exploitations inflicted upon that helpless nation 
for a generation by all of the first class so-called Christian 
nations of the world? Has the War brought freedom from 
the Czars and Kaisers of the world? Perhaps. But not 
from the czars and kaisers of militarism, not freedom from 
the tax burdens of war which will lie for a century upon the 
masses of the European nations with maddening weight. 
Has the War brought us peace? An armed peace, yes, with 
a million more men under arms in the world than ever be- 
fore in the days of peace. It has brought us haunting fears, 
distrust, new national jealousies, increased bitterness between 
nations, and memories of treachery and brutality which will 
trail the nations through the generations to come. It has 
brought losses which can never be replaced, wounds that can- 
not be healed, pains that cannot be assuaged in living hearts. 
Instead of peace it has brought the seeds of new wars which, 
unless they are plucked from the soil of the souls of the na- 
tions, will sooner or later thrust us into still greater conflict. 
We must however take note of all the results. The War 
has brought to humanity one blessing, the blessing of dis- 
illusionment that modern war can be made effective in the 
achievement of any righteous end. The World War was a 
magnificent explosion of the entire philosophy of the war 
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system. .If we to-day have any power of observation, if 
we have any capacity for intelligence in dealing with the 
forces that threaten us, we see clearly that between 1914 and 
1918 war fought for its own destruction, for its own anni- 
hilation as an arbiter in any international dispute, for its 
absolute outlawry by all the nations of the world. It 
established in the minds of intelligent Christians the irre- 
vocable conviction that it is utterly futile and imbecile to 
resort to war in the future for any reason whatever. It 
aroused within the sensitive Christian conscience the stern 
determination to outlaw the entire war system. 

We do not argue at this moment that war may not have 
been productive of some good ends in the past—we say sim- 
ply that now, in these modern days, war can no longer be 
made to serve any good purpose, that because of its very 
nature it must inevitably leave mankind poorer and that if 
continued as a legal method of settling differences of an 
international character it will shortly rise like a deadly plague 
and slay peoples and civilization. Modern science with all 
its destructive instruments has revealed the greater and 
greater depth to which war will sink in its diabolical genius. 
There is no conceivable limit to the killing and destroying, 
and hating power of war. War is a law unto itself. When 
nations resort to it, then the highest laws of mankind are 
automatically abrogated, and man himself becomes the brute 
and the spirit of all evil. In modern war the losses of life 
and property, hellishly frightful as they are, are not as ap- 
palling, not as dangerous to the future welfare of the human 
family, as are the moral and spiritual losses. Well is it said 
that “the first casualty of war is truth, and the second is 
love.” It drags down to its own level of hate and brutality 
and degradation those who participate in it, and through 
multitudes of those victims it curses the generations unborn. 
Let no one disregard its moral and spiritual losses who has 
not seen at first-hand. And each war of the future, along 
with the progress of science, will necessarily become more 
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deadly to the bodies and souls of men. Civilization will not 
at any time be able to endure anything worse than the 
last war, and we must thank God that through the instru- 
mentality of a few courageous men who saw the eternal 
vision of peace and brotherhood upon the earth were the 
nations saved from the darkness of an atheistic Bolshevism. 
We stand where we stand to-day, hopefully looking into the 
future for a better day only by the grace of God, and that 
better day will be denied to a hungry humanity for a thou- 
sand years to come unless we now use the intelligence which 
we have gleaned from the ages and courageously and ef- 
fectively outlaw the infamous war system. 

Some one is asking, “ Would you outlaw a war of de- 
fense?”’ Who is to be the judge of any war whether it is 
a war of defense or of offense? Every nation taking part 
in the last war claimed to be fighting a war of defense. 
Military strategy has always recognized that the best meas- 
ure of defense is a courageous offensive movement—to 
strike the enemy before the enemy can strike you. That is 
one of the fundamental laws of war. If ever a genuine war 
of defense is necessary in the future it can be only because 
the Christian conscience of the nations has abdicated. An- 
other one is asking, “ Would you not go to war in defense 
of the weak?” Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick rightly replies 
that this is the “grim jest” of the militarist. Let these 
figures of the late war answer that question: 10,000,000 
dead soldiers; 3,000,000 missing ; 13,000,000 dead civilians ; 
20,000,000 wounded; 3,000,000 prisoners; 9,000,000 war 
orphans; 5,000,000 war widows; 10,000,000 refugees. 
Does modern war protect the weak? War makes the weak. 
It transforms prosperous nations into helpless, starving, 
diseased multitudes with broken bodies and broken hearts. 
It attacks a happy and peaceful people and subdues them to 
economic and political slavery. The aim of war is to make 
weak peoples, and to strike nations in their weakest places. 
Modern war has ceased to be a struggle of trained armies. 
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It is a conflict between peoples, the armed against the un- 
armed. It aims largely at the defenceless, at the thickly 
populated areas back of the fighting lines, at the hospitals, 
at the women and children in the homes and factories, at 
the people in the streets and on the trains, at the multitudes 
in the market places, at the working men in the shops. 
These necessarily are unprepared to resist attack. But mod- 
ern war is no respecter of persons or of the decent laws of 
mankind. 

Let the reader stop for a minute and see war as it really 
is: Navies of the air flying over the enemy country seeking 
out the most thickly populated spots, where the non-combat- 
ants are huddled together without protection, there to drop 
their bombs of Lewisite gas; fiends in the laboratories work- 
ing day and night to discover the most deadly poison or 
germs to hurl at the women and children who are carrying 
on the work at home, and other fiends filled with the same 
hatred building the most powerful instruments of destruc- 
tion which modern science can devise; men in submarines 
lying in wait for unarmed vessels and unarmed civilians; 
captains of industry sprawling in luxury and accumulating 
fabulous fortunes of blood money, wrung with dripping 
fingers from the dying on the battlefield and from the women 
of broken hearts who are compelled to surrender all the 
privileges of home and motherhood as circumstances thrust 
them into the ammunition factories; nations of millions and 
millions reduced to economic slavery for generations as the 
tax burdens and the war debts are piled on with crushing 
weight, dragging the children from the homes and schools 
into industry and driving multitudes of women into the 
streets to be preyed upon by the lust of the oppressor and 
conqueror ; truth and idealism banished or transformed into 
lying propaganda in the attempt to arouse a home-loving 
and peaceful people to hatred and bitterness; courageous 
men and women, who carry with them the daring of their 
convictions and a Christlike spirit, thrust into prison be- 
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cause they cry out against such an outrage to God and hu- 
manity ; the best and finest blood, the nation’s choicest young 
men, men in the ardor and enthusiasm and idealism of 
youth, slain and maimed by millions and scores of millions 
upon the battlefield, while the nations in the future give 
themselves to the breeding of the second and third and 
fourth raters. These are some of the scenes of war, por- 
trayed with the moderation of fading colors, for war—let 
those who have seen confirm the assertion—is a thousand 
times worse than these pictures would indicate. But is there 
any intelligent man who believes that mankind can long 
survive such tragedies—such creations of hell? Is there 
any follower of the Christ who for one minute believes that 
Jesus would take part in any such diabolical perpetration 
and that he would not oppose with his whole love for hu- 
manity and for righteousness all these outbursts of hatred 
and wrath even to the prison and the cross? Why, then, do 
we, who say that we believe in the Fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of men, who say that we love and worship 
the Christ—why do we crucify him again and again when 
we ought to go with him to the cross and die with him to 
reveal the infinite depths of the Father’s love? 

War, offensive and defensive, must be outlawed by the 
Christian conscience. Dr. Fosdick states the conviction of 
the rising generation when he says that “ war is the most 
colossal and ruinous social sin that afflicts mankind to-day ; 
that it is utterly and irremediably unchristian . . . that the 
war system means everything that Jesus did not mean and 
means nothing that he did mean; and that it is a more blatant 
denial of every Christian doctrine about God and man than 
all the theoretical atheists of earth ever could devise.” Dr. 
Fosdick speaks for the most advanced Christian conscience. 
He speaks for a vast host that will not be still until this 
greatest sin against Christ and against men will have been 
eliminated as a first or last resort in the settlement of inter- 


national differences. 
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We are looking to the Christian Church to assume the 
leadership in this holy crusade. The Church must assume 
that crucial responsibility. Her affirmation of the Lordship 
of Jesus Christ will not permit her to do otherwise—to do 
otherwise, and if another war should come which would be 
originated and directed by Christian nations, would mean the 
inevitable death sentence against the Church as the organiza- 
tion raised up for the building of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. In the matter of the elimination of war from the 
earth the fate of civilization and the fate of the Church are 
inseparably bound together. This is the supreme opportu- 
nity of nineteen centuries for the Church, an opportunity to 
purge and vindicate herself, an opportunity to affirm in a 
concrete and practical manner the sovereignty of Jesus 
Christ, an opportunity to lead mankind forward on such a 
far advance that it would mean a new age for the world and 
a magnificent new achievement in kingdom building. We 
dare not permit the Church to fail God and Christ here. 
There is too much at stake. It seems as though right here 
the Church must, once for all, testify whether she believes 
Jesus to have been right or wrong when he said, “ I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life.” Here one would like to be 
more than a voice in the wilderness, one would like to be the 
voice of a prophet who could rally to the banner of the 
Fatherhood of God and the saving power of Jesus Christ all 
those who bear the name of the Master, both Catholic and 
Protestant, and lead them forth with a glorious vision of the 
final vindication of the Christ-way of life, passionately de- 
termined by the power of their own example to induce all 
the nations of the world to make this sublime adventure of 
faith which—if God is God—will demonstrate that love and 
righteousness alone can solve the ultimate problems of hu- 
manity and that force and violence have no place in the 
redemption of the universe. How long shall we Christians 
continue “ to strain out the gnat and swallow the camel”? 
How long shall we continue “to tithe mint, and anise, and 
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cummin and leave undone the weightier matters of the law, 
justice, mercy and faith”? How long shall we continue to 
call him “ Lord, Lord, and do not the things that he saith ” ? 
O Christ, thou who hast wrought such mighty miracles in the 
centuries that have preceded us, pour out thy faith and thy 
grace upon thy brethren of the world in such abundant meas- 
ure that all of us living to-day under every sun may soon take 
up the refrain of the past and shout, “‘ O Galilean, thou hast 
conquered in this venture also.” 

The horizon of the future which we now behold is not 
darkened by the clouds of discouragement. The apostles of 
peace have been praying. They have been thinking. They 
have been brave and alert. They have been looking tc 
heaven for faith, and, guided by the blessing received, they 
have been working on courageous programs. They have 
taken Jesus Christ literally in what he said about war and 
human brotherhood and have been building their programs 
about him. Their efforts are already being vindicated. 

Only a few months ago the New York Times stated that 
the old war-torn world had swung into a new epoch at last, 
and that a new chapter in human history had begun. Devel- 
opments of the last few years have been pregnant with op- 
timism. The Locarno treaties, signed very recently, have 
pledged the central nations of Europe, including Germany, to 
everlasting peace and the settlement of all national disputes 
by arbitration. A few months ago Greece and Bulgaria 
suddenly commenced war and each one invaded the territory 
of the other. The League of Nations spoke in the name of 
order and peace and even these two Balkan nations obeyed, 
promising to abide by the decision of the League in its ver- 
dict of responsibility and reparations. Germany having 
recently failed of admission into the League is expected to 
become a member at the fall meeting of the Assembly, and 
even Russia would like to be, and ought to be admitted. 
The League has endured the attacks of its critics and has 
answered with action wherever action could reasonably be 
expected. The service of this organization in the interest 
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of permanent peace has disproved every argument of its 
enemies. It now stands forth as the most powerful peace 
agency ever organized for that definite purpose. 

War must go. The path of peace is beginning to open up 
before us. We are quite confident of the clarity of our vi- 
sion. The path to peace is the path of international law, 
adequately codified and formulated. This path leads into 
the World Court, strengthened to be a real court with real 
law for its foundation, and cloaked with the respect and 
authority of affirmative jurisdiction. This same path leads 
to the League of Nations, a present organization composed 
of some fifty nations. Here the common convictions of 
mankind can be arrived at and spoken. The League cov- 
enant needs some revision, no doubt. This is as yet an 
experiment, but it is an experiment which cannot fail if the 
nations do justly by it. It is an organism which will grow 
to tremendous dimensions and power, which will produce 
fruit a thousand fold, if the nations feed it, and care for it, 
and love it. The world cannot march forward to brother- 
hood without some organization being invested with the 
authority which is claimed for the League by its friends. 
Finally, the path of peace leads to the. absolute outlawry of 
war, outlawry of the whole war system. As long as the 
World Court and the League of Nations have to struggle 
against this legal alternative for the settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, that long these organizations do not have the 
required authority to deal with the questions that are sub- 
mitted to them. War dare not be made the final court of 
appeal. Mars decides his cases upon the basis of brute force. 
International differences, if civilization is to progress and 
abide, must be settled always upon the basis of justice and 
righteousness. Therefore we cannot continue to tolerate 
war as an alternative to the World Court or as a final arbiter 
in the disputes of the nations. 

In closing, in order that we may not be misunderstood, we 
shall emphasize several significant contentions : 
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1. Permanent peace will never come to the world and 
war will never be effectively outlawed until all the nations 
of the world unite for the achievement of this goal. The 
United States, Russia, and Mexico must in a real way share 
this responsibility with the other members of the family 
of nations by uniting themselves organically with those 
agencies through which alone such achievements can be 
wrought and a warless world governed. 

2. We are not much concerned about the limitation of 
armaments—that is a foolish and meaningless compromise— 
we are aiming at complete disarmament. We are asking for 
a practical assertion by Christian nations of their faith in the 
instruments of peace—love, justice, and brotherhood. Let 
the United States follow the suggestion of Kirby Page and 
make the following proposition to the other members of the 
family of nations and within a comparatively short period, 
without making martyrs of any nations, this whole matter of 
world peace and international security and justice would be 
solved: That all armies and navies should be reduced 20 
per cent. each year for the next four years, and that on the 
first day of January, 1930, all war, offensive and defensive, 
should be declared illegal and criminal, and the war system 
in every detail be abandoned; and that the United States is 
prepared to cooperate to the limit with all other nations in 
the creation and administration of such international agen- 
cies of justice and security which conditions would demand. 
To such a proposal the war-torn, tax-ridden masses of Eu- 
rope would respond with such an outpouring of good will 
as has not been seen in the world since Jesus prayed from 
Golgotha for his crucifiers. Such a proposal carries with it, 
in view of the world situation, the absolute guarantee of 
success. It is the one thing needed to lift rulers and peoples 
out of the grooves of thought and action to which they have 
been consigned by past conditions, and lift them to new and 
higher paths which lead to greater visions and worthier 
goals. The acceptance of such a proposal would eliminate 
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the necessity of ever again asking such questions as, “ Would 
you not go to war in self-defense, or in defense of the 
weak?” When armies and navies are once eliminated from 
the life of the world then wars of self-defense, and wars in 
defense of the weak will no longer take place. Armies and 
navies are the causes and the reasons for such wars. When 
governments engage in exploitation of weaker peoples, when 
nations carry on policies of economic and political imperial- 
ism, when rulers impose a tyranny upon any people, when 
patriotism is corrupted and transformed into a militant and 
vicious nationalism, then rest assured that back of these 
governments and nations and rulers there is standing ready 
a sufficiently strong military machine to put into effect or to 
enforce any national policy that may be promulgated no 
matter how pagan and atrocious it may be. Therefore, 
when we ask for the elimination of armies and navies, we are 
asking for the removal of one of the most serious causes of 
war. If nations prepare for war they will sooner or later 
have war on their hands. We are praying and working for 
a disarmed world. 

3. Not only must war be outlawed, but in our collective 
thinking and in the creation of national consciences we must 
outlaw all those definite causes for war which can be defined 
and isolated as national sins. We are thinking now of 
racial prejudices which have no basis in fact, which tend to 
work for racial hatred and deeds of racial injustice. Weare 
thinking of that unchristian nationalism which small minds 
call patriotism. We are thinking of secret diplomacy, eco- 
nomic imperialism and exploitation, and the imposition by a 
strong nation of a government upon a weaker people which 
those people do not desire. In other words we are simply 
saying that our present pagan nationalism ought to yield to 
a Christian internationalism. 

4. In all these efforts to rid the world of war and to es- 
tablish in place of the present order a more Christian order, 
the Church ought to claim for itself the responsibility for 
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heroic leadership. The status quo of 1914 was not worth 
fighting for, and the status quo of 1925 is not worth dying 
for if under the sovereignty of God we have not the capacity 
nor the opportunity to build here in place of the present 
order the new and more righteous order of the Kingdom of 
God. As men who have walked and talked with Jesus we 
flame with the convictions that we have both the capacity and 
the opportunity to do that very thing—yea, that Jesus lays 
upon us and upon his Church the burden of leadership, the 
task of showing the way, the necessity of demonstration 
that the way of Jesus is not only one way, but that it is the 
only practical way under heaven. The Church is in a posi- 
tion to make daring demands upon the governments of the 
world. Our Gospel is sovereign over every government. 
It provides the ethics and the standards to which we have a 
right to demand that all men, regardless of their positions, 
submit themselves. The Church and the forces of Christ 
will never win these victories by policies characterized by 
timidity. Jesus won by the exhibition of the sublimest 
courage. Only in that way can his followers succeed. 
These aims are not impossible, these ideals are not impractic- 
able if the Church stands by them without compromise. 
She must stand by Christ and demand the obedience of the 
nations with a heavenly authority. Only in that manner can 
she justify her existence or achieve her ideals. 

5. The individual Christian must also understand this 
challenge. War is a challenge of the sovereignty of Christ. 
His follower must accept that challenge. Jt seems to mean 
that he who regards Jesus as Savior and Lord, that he who 
believes that Jesus is the only Savior of men, the only one 
who reveals the absolute truths by which the Kingdom of 
God can be established in our midst—that he who takes 
Jesus seriously cannot in the future, by any stretch of his 
imagination or conscience, remain loyal to the Master and 
take part in or bless another war. In this matter the indi- 
vidual Christian must bravely answer the ancient question? 
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“ Which is right—to obey God or men?” If this is treason, 
then, citizens of the Kingdom of God and citizens of the 
world, make the most of it. 

Is this not the only conclusion that we can lay upon our 
hearts? Why shall we cry against war, if a Christian is at 
liberty under the ideals and spirit of his religion to take part 
in it? Why shall we cry against war, make resolutions in 
favor of its outlawry, establish organizations devoted to the 
effort to abolish it, if there is nothing inherently wicked and 
criminal in it? And if war is black, if war is wicked and 
criminal and contrary to all that Jesus Christ taught and 
incarnated, how is his follower licensed to yield to these 
devilish demands and compromise in everything against 
which His Master prayed and struggled and died? If war 
is to be outlawed by the nations, if a universal treaty is to be 
formulated and signed by all the nations of civilization de- 
claring war illegal and criminal and pledging themselves to 
submit their differences to established courts, how shall 
these covenants solemnly and sacredly arrived at, be made 
binding and authoritative when crises break and national 
aspirations clash, if the individual of these covenant making 
nations is not bound by the heavenly light of his own con- 
science against all that war implies and signifies? The out- 
lawry of war by the nations hangs upon the chances 
for its outlawry by the individual Christian conscience re- 
gardless of what his own government would expect of him 
in the emergency of war. Yes, we go one step further and 
assert that war will be an international possibility until the 
Christian conscience of the individual effectively and abso- 
lutely makes it clear to his government that under no circum- 
stances will he yield his Christian convictions to the pagan 
convictions of his state. 

War is the anti-Christ of the twentieth century. When 
we plead for its outlawry by the nations and by the individ- 
ual Christian conscience we are only asking that Jesus be 
granted his place, that he be placed above Cesar, above the 
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Kaisers and Czars, above the Presidents and secretaries of 
war and navy; we are only repeating the request of the 
Master made nineteen centuries ago, and only now under- 
stood, that the sword be placed where it belongs—in its scab- 
bard in the museum or as a relic of a brutal past to be sus- 
pended against the wall above the fireplace, “ for they that 
- take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

If this plea is impossible, if this philosophy of love and 
brotherhood is untrue—then tear down the flood gates of 
hell and permit hate, fear, greed, and lust to flood the human 
heart—then, deny all the laws of heaven which men have 
discovered in every age as they were written by the divine 
hand upon the human heart for man’s guidance and deliver- 
ance—then, unleash the lion, and the tiger and the panther, 
and listen to the ape grunting with glee—yea, then, dedicate 
yourselves to an eternal conflict of the survival of the fittest 
in which tooth and fang and claw are the only arbiters of 
dispute, and see what a paradise you will have upon earth. 

One or the other of these philosophies must be true— 
either the philosophy of hate or the philosophy of love must 
rule the earth. Here we cannot have both. The two are in 
direct conflict. If Jesus is wrong then the beast is right, and 
we ought to stand with one or the other, for we cannot much 
longer, like the proverbial bat, fly from side to side helping 
first one side and then the other. But here we stand with 
Christ. We proclaim him without hesitation. We chal- 
lenge our brethren of every tongue, and creed and nation to 
crown him King of kings and Lord of lords. 

Finally, kind reader, meditate upon the victories of faith 
in your own life. For the nations to outlaw war, to dis- 
band their armies and navies and declare to the world that 
they will depend upon the sovereignty of a righteous God 
to defend them against the darts of the wicked, this demands 
a leap of faith. And hitherto the nations have not had the 
experience of making a leap of faith. Is it not this new 
experience which the nations lack, which makes them cow- 
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ardly when they face spiritual laws? Is this experience not 
their greatest need? Jesus made that leap of faith centuries 
ago. As individuals we see the light which that act kindled, 
and by it we walk the way of salvation. But the acts of 
Jesus are the universal laws of God for the guidance of the 
world. Ye nations of men, throw yourselves into the arms 
of God by making this leap of faith, and see what a new 
world will be born out of the ruins of the old. This would 
bring the greatest discovery to the world since the human 
child discovered Jesus to be God’s perfect son. This would 
mean “a new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 


righteousness.” 


MILLERSBURG, Pa. 




















V 


THE PROBLEM OF CHARACTER EDUCATION 
AND SUGGESTIONS TOWARD A SOLUTION * 


C. A. HAUSER, PH.D. 


I. THe Prospiems STATED 


In this problem of character education may I say at the 
outset that, while I belong to the group that feels that full 
right of way should be given the public schools in the intel- 
lectual development of the child, when it comes to the char- 
acter phase of education, other agencies also enter into the 
problem and must be taken into consideration. It is the 
general feeling that the Church is the most influential agency 
among these character building forces. Indeed it has a 
contribution to make in this direction that no other agency 
can offer. The Character Education Institute with head- 
quarters in Washington recognizes this fact when it dis- 
criminates sharply between the appeal to “the loyalty to 
civilization motive,” to which it is limited, and the appeal to 
the religious motive which cannot be made in the public 
schools, but which is a function of the Church. If, there- 
fore, we are to approach this problem of character educa- 
tion in a broad, inclusive, scientific way, these two great 
agencies, the public school and the Church school, must be 
considered in connection therewith and the specific contribu- 
tions each has to make to the problem. 

Dr. Henry Churchill King puts his finger on the very heart 
of the problem of character education when he calls attention 
to “the seeming unreality of the spiritual life.” For char- 
acter after all is a spirit of life out of which spring apprecia- 
tions, realizations, likes and dislikes, ideals and motives 
which find expression in conduct or a mode of life. The 

* Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of East Orange, N. J., Sept. 11, 1925. 
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problem of character education, therefore, resolves itself 
into the discovery and development of the moral equivalent 
of material interests. 

Dr. Ellwood in his Christianity and Social Science makes 
it very clear that our age suffers greatly from the lack of 
this moral equivalent or material interests. He makes a 
keen observation when he says that our material progress 
has by far outstripped our spiritual progress. This is but 
another indictment against our age as being more interested 
in things than in ideals. Of course the conclusion should not 
be drawn that we have no interest in ideals, but that our 
major interests are material. It is undoubtedly true that no 
age has had higher ideals than ours. Woodrow Wilson’s 
League of Nations was considered the wildest dream of an 
impossible idealist a few years ago. But to-day Europe 
compliments America by calling us “ A Nation of Idealists.” 
Perhaps the most striking proof of this rising spirit of 
idealism is the emphasis now being placed upon character 
education in the public schools. In the list of aims set up 
by the National Education Association to be realized by the 
public schools you will recall that “ Character Education ” 
stands at the top. Churches were never so keenly alert to 
their spiritual opportunities and responsibilities as to-day. 
Yet while this is true we should not allow ourselves to be 
deceived. Our major interests are nevertheless material. 
With few striking exceptions this has been the case down 
through every age of human history. But it need not be 
so and it seems to us that leaders of American thought and 
action are beginning to make up their minds to this effect. 


Our Material Progress 


Let us stop a moment to freshen our memories as to what 
has been happening in the realm of material progress. Con- 
sider the remarkable changes that have come about in our 
homes. Compare the simple household appointments and 
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furnishings of Mt. Vernon, the abode of the President, the 
leading citizen of the United States a century and a half 
ago, with the humblest home to-day. What is here said of 
the home by way of material progress can be said in like 
detail of our industries, of means of communication, trans- 
portation, of the professions and every field of human en- 
deavor. 

Thus, through all of these increased home comforts and 
improved life conditions the world has again become a 
paradise, but somehow or other men can not live in paradises 
without serious strain on their moral make-up. These very 
things that should be considered blessings and make men 
look up tend to make them look down to the clay and forget 
both the giver and the ideal whence these body comforts 
sprang. 

And thus we have the other side of the shield to look at; 
our retarded idealism. In evidence witness the following 
negative evidence: 


1. Better living conditions and worse life ideals. 

2. Better houses and worse homes. 

3. A higher civilization and worse citizens—war in the the 
twentieth century—an almost impossible idea. 

4. Higher education and more criminals. . 

5. Greater industrial development and much industrial 
slavery. 

6. Multi-millionaires and millions of near paupers. 


Statistics will back up every one of these defects of our 
civilization. Demon divorce threatens the American home. 
Every eighth marriage we are told ends in a divorce. The 
number of crimes and criminals increases, while the age of 
the criminal decreases. One characteristic figure from the 
field of religious education will suffice to show the trend 
there. Twenty-seven millions of the American youth under 
twenty-five years of age are outside the pale of the Church 
and the influence of the Church school. This group, as 
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Dr. Walter S. Athearn has very well said, constitutes “a 
dangerous army of spiritual illiterates.” So that while it 
is true that there are many positive spiritual forces at work 
producing remarkable results such as a quickened Church, 
moral forces and agencies almost legion in number, art and 
literature of a stimulative character, nevertheless after all is 
said the predominance of evidence is in favor of the indict- 
ment that our material progress has by far outstripped our 
spiritual progress. 

II. THE SoLution 


Let us inquire now whether a solution is possible and 
what form it should take. Naturally if the body politic is 
sick it too needs the care of a physician. A careful diagnosis 
is necessary before a cure can be effected. We must look 
for 


\ 


Underlying or Secondary Causes 


There is an unrelenting logic at work here. The law of 
cause and effect. About 100 years ago when the process of 
secularization in the public schools was consummated, a 
gentleman’s agreement was entered into whereby the public 
school was to take care of the intellectual training of the 
child while the Church was to look after morals and religion. 
The public school has lived up to its contract. And as a 
result you have this fine material prosperity to which refer- 
ence was just made. The public school succeeded because it 
took its task seriously and its forces were united. 

The Church, which in the nature of the case should stand 
for the highest type of idealism, simply did not live up to 
its part of the contract. We must admit this frankly and in 
doing so explain that these are the wounds of a friend. The 
direct causes for the failure are: (1) a lack of appreciation 
of the importance of education in religion, and growing out 
of this, (2) an overemphasis of the place of evangelism in 
religious experience. If you will permit this digression for 
a moment, in my own Church, the Reformed Church in the 
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United States, at the end of the eighteenth century, of the 
140 Churches in this denomination 100 had Church schools 
and many of them paid their teachers. After the seculariza- 
tion of the public schcol took place the educational superi- 
ority of the public schools and financial stress on the part 
of the Church compelled the abandonment of the’ Church 
schools. In their place came the Sunday School as a make- 
shift. (3) Difficulties in the way. A school with a Sunday 
session of one hour’s duration with untrained teachers and 
no suitable textbooks was not conducive to stimulate en- 
thusiasm on the part of men who came out from a tradi- 
tion where high educational ideals prevailed. 

At this juncture to add to the difficulty a wave of atheism 
spread over the country which pushed evangelism to the 
fore as the major duty of the Church for the time being. 
While the necessity in the case demanded that emphasis be 
placed here, it fixed a stranglehold on the Church from 
which it is just now releasing itself. But for the time being 
it deadened the interest in education. In fact evangelistic 
stressing was a protest against the formalism of the educa- 
tional process. To this day the Church leadership is at odds 
on the issue. In fact with the revival of religious educa- 
tional interests the camps are being once more sharply 
divided. 

But having paid my respects to the Church in this way, 
let us carry the diagnosis a bit further. The public school 
leaders come in too for a share of the blame, as we shall 
see a little later. To-day voices are loud throughout the land 
deploring the “ moral breakdown of the public school.” The 
secularization of the public school had a serious and damag- 
ing effect upon idealism. The public school devotes five 
hours daily, for five days a week during a period of about 
thirty-five weeks, annually to material interests—secular 
knowledge we used to call it. The Church through the Sun- 
day School devotes twenty-five minutes a week to idealism. 
If my logic is not altogether bad, Dr. Elwood is right and 
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the best proof I know is the restatement of the indictment in 
terms of a simple problem in arithmetical proportions as fol- 
lows: 

Our material progress is to our spiritual progress as 
twenty-five hours per week is to twenty-five minutes per 
week. According to the great law of sowing and reaping we 
have no right to expect anything else, than the very situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves to-day as regards idealism 
in America. 


The Fundamental Cause for Our Failure 


But let us not blame the Church too severely for failure 
to live up to its part of the contract. The difficulty lay 
primarily not with the contractors, but with the form of the 
contract itself. It lay on the one hand in the philosophy of 
education that prevailed at the time, on the other in the 
economic conditions of that day. At that time the major 
emphasis in education was placed on imparting information. 
Back of this was the philosophy that all ideas are dynamic. 
Given an idea, it was believed, acts will follow of their own 
accord. If the mind consists of certain faculties, intellectual 
or religious which can be developed, in the very logic of the 
case, it was possible to assign the intellectual compartment 
of the mind to the public school and the religious and moral 
compartment to the Church, pretty much in the way a 
farmer divides his fields and plows one half of them while 
his helper plows the other. 

Economic life was so simple that the home practically 
took care of developing the skills that were required to carry 
on the industry necessary to meet the material needs. But 
a new psychology came along and we learned that the mind 
is a unit, that intellectual, emotional and volitional experi- 
ences are inseparable ; that they are very closely interrelated ; 
that intellectuality and morality are inseparable, that citi- 
zenship and education are related as cause and effect. On 
the other hand the Church came to see that there is no such 
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sharp dividing line between the secular and religious. The 
concept of religion is to-day considered co-extensive with 
life. Religion is an all-inclusive term and has to do with 
what happens during the twenty-four hours of every day, 
in the home, on the street, in the school, in the shop, in the 
factory, in the office as well as in the Church. 

Thus we find that our solution to the problem of educa- 
tion seriously agreed upon a century ago has not worked 
out and we have learned why. A new philosophy of educa- 
tion that concerns itself with life situations controls our 
thinking and method. The public school says all of life is 
our field except things that concern the Church. The Church 
says all of life is our field excepting the school. So similar 
is the conception of the task of the Church to that of the 
public school, that as between the public school courses in 
civics for instance and the practical life problems included 
in Sunday School courses, the line of demarcation is almost 
obliterated; the only difference being the addition of the 
religious motive. So you see our failure is a mutual one. 
The Church has failed because it has not come sufficiently 
close to the material interests of life and the public school has 
failed in that it has kept aloof from the moral issues in- 
volved in building up the material universe, and so there 
came 


The Threatened Collapse of Civilization 


This dualism in our thinking has actually gone so far 
that we are facing a world crisis. We speak of the col- 
lapse of civilization. The Church could not stop the war, 
neither could the public school. It is therefore worthy of 
serious thought, as to whether the heavy material structure 
we have erected shall be able to stand on the inadequate 
spiritual foundations we have built. In the light of this 
fact it would seem to be the problem of the Church and the 
public school to find a moral equivalent of the material in- 
terests so manifest in our national life to-day. Our fore- 
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fathers were right, sacredly and eternally right about the 
absolute separation of Church and State, especially in so 
heterogeneous a population as ours. They were absolutely 
right in asserting the necessity of codperation of some kind 
between the Church and the public school. They were 
right when they entered upon a gentlemen’s agreement to 
seek a solution of their problem, but they missed their guess 
as to the form of that agreement. A new gentlemen’s 
agreement, therefore must be entered into. Here is the 
child. The whole child, not merely his intellect, goes to the 
public school. The whole child, not only the religious ele- 
ment of his life, goes to the Church school. In some way 
these two types of educational influence must so relate them- 
selves to each other that an individual shall come forth 
united in his thinking processes and united in his conduct 
ideals and expressions. How is this to be done? We be- 
lieve the basis for it has already been laid. It rests upon the 
new philosophy of education rapidly coming into vogue. 

Naturally the new solutions offered are many. There 
are those who would eliminate either one or the other party 
in the contract : Those who believe the Church alone should 
take care of the educational process and those who think the 
State alone should do it. The most serious danger con- 
fronting character education and the national life as well— 
is that philosophy of education which insists on the ob- 
literation of the sharp demarcation between the secular and 
religious, to the extent that the religious is submerged en- 
tirely under the secular. But one of the deepest convictions 
of the American people is that a democracy is impossible 
without the public schoo! and another national tradition 
deeply ingrained is that a sound national life is impossible 
without moral and religious foundations. Since in the na- 
ture of the case religion cannot be taught in the public 
school the Church must do it. 

On the strength of this argumentation we believe the new 
contract should take a form like this. Since the atheistic 
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element in our country constitutes a very small minority, 
let the public school familiarize the pupil with the material 
universe with God at the center of it. Let the Church 
school teach who that God is. Let the public school de- 
velop ideals and habits of social living. Let the Church 
furnish the religious motivation for it and furnish the ad- 
ditional religious content needed. In order that this may 
be done let the public school restore to the Church the time 
necessary to do this in thorough educational fashion. Keep- 
ing in view relative values, let the Church school turn from 
an inspirational program to an educational program that 
will meet every scientific educational requirement. Above 
all let there be close codperation between the two types of 
teachers, each in his separate field organically, so that the 
necessary conflicts between religion and science may for- 
ever cease. In the light of these facts it is very evident 
that the character education problem is one in which the 
Church and the public school are equally concerned. The 
solution is impossible without mutual cooperation properly 
safeguarded. Dr. Walter S. Athearn speaks of a Unified 
National System of Education. To visualize this system 
he uses the symbol of the arch in which the one side is rep- 
resented by the public school and the other by the Church 
school. It would seem the oftener these two agencies get 
together for discussion like this, so that they may under- 
stand their respective tasks, the better for both State and 
Church. In this way the gentlemen’s agreement of yester- 
day will be restated in terms of the needs of our day. 


IIJ. Action LooKING TOWARD A SOLUTION OF THE 
CHARACTER EDUCATION PROBLEM 


1. What the Public School Agencies are Doing 


When we compare education in Colonial days with that 
of to-day, two things stand out very clearly. First we do 
not know as much about character education as we thought 
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we did, and second that character education is a much more 
complex process than we realized. In addition to the three 
R’s taught in colonial days, there was a fourth R, religion, 
including morality, that was written into the school text- 
books interspersed on the pages devoted to reading, writing 
and arithmetic. On an a priori basis it was the firm con- 
viction that by imparting character instruction, character 
itself would result. The Church held the same view. 
Teach the commandments, give moral and religious injunc- 
tions and morality and religion will result. Give a child 
instructions about honesty and he will be honest. But the 
study of educational psychology has exploded this theory. 
We are quite convinced to-day that verbal teaching is only 
the beginning of the process of education. In fact many 
educators question whether morality and religion can be 
taught at all, claiming that it must be caught. We believe 
they are both right and wrong. The transfer of learning 
is much more limited than we had thought. For instance 
a person may be honest in some particulars and thoroughly 
dishonest in others. We have learned that honesty is a 
complex and must be built up by means of the various ex- 
periences or conduct forms in which honesty expresses itself. 
So we have come to realize that we know much less about 
the process of character building than we thought. Our 
idol of other days has been cast off the god-shelf. 

Before modern research in the field of child psychology, 
the educational process as a whole, including character edu- 
cation, was considered exceedingly simple. Conclusions 
about education were drawn from observation and intro- 
spection. Since then we have studied the anatomy of the 
brain. We have begun to analyze the interests, tendencies, 
abilities of the child. In a limited degree we have begun 
to study the emotions which form the basis of religion and 
morality. Laws of education growing out of these scien- 
tific investigations have given an entirely different com- 
plexion to education. Belief in the simplicity of the task 
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has given way to the conviction that it is exceedingly com- 
plex. Instead of having to do with the education of chil- 
dren we have to do with the problem of individual differ- 
ences. A complex educational technic has resulted. The 
trial and error, haphazard, trust to luck for results meth- 
ods, have given way to a careful analysis of the mental 
processes involved in the various branches of knowledge 
and standard tests and measurements are applied as a check 
on whether education has actually resulted, and if not what 
corrective teaching must be done ta remove defects and 
carry the process to completion. 

Now all of this is more or less known to us as it applies 
to the regular branches of study found in the public school. 
It is to be expected, therefore, that by the introduction of 
character education into the curriculum this phase of the 
work should be subjected to the same scientific treatment. 
One thing is certain, the public school leaders will not pro- 
ceed until they are quite sure of what they are about. They 
realize very clearly that we know practically nothing about 
character education from the scientific point of view. 

The present day attempts at a solution of the problem are 
many. Such agencies as Iowa University, Teacher’s Col- 
lege and the Character Education Institution at Washington, 
D. C., are among the leaders in this educational endeavor. 
As a result of the painstaking, scientific investigations these 
agencies are following, a more adequate solution of this 
problem will come to pass. 

2. The agency which is perhaps most closely related to 
the public school phase of character education is the “ Char- 
acter Education Institution” of Washington, D. C. 

Milton Fairchild, Chairman and Secretary for the States’ 
Committee, defines the problem of character education from 
the public school angle as follows: He says, “I am trying 
to formulate a statement of what could be given the title 
‘The Public School Motive for Character Education.’ ” 
He then goes on to say, “It is generally accepted that 
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Churches have a great motive in the idea of God, an all 
powerful, all intelligent, just and loving creator is the ruler 
of the universe and desirous of having all human beings of 
such characters and living such lives as meet approval, sym- 
pathy and reward from God.” After giving the usual 
patent reasons why the public school cannot use this motive, 
he goes on to show that there is need of a similar funda- 
mental motive from the human side, if character education 
is to be made possible. He contends and we believe rightly 
that “‘ it probably is possible to formulate and appropriate a 
‘ public school’ motive for character education that will have 
vital appeal to children and constitute a strong foundation 
for instruction, experience and character undertaking, which 
together may constitute an effective program for character 
education in the public schools. Reports from experiments 
already indicate that it is possible to do this.” He calls this 
motive “ loyalty to human civilization.” The appeal is made 
to the child that the future happiness and welfare of society 
depends upon his personal contribution to society. He con- 
cludes his statement by saying: “It is the responsibility of 
the professional clergyman to formulate plans of religious 
education of children in the Churches and homes and to lead 
in realizing them, and it is the responsibility of professional 
educators to discover and realize some great plan for char- 
acter education in public schools on the basic motive of 
loyalty to human civilization.” 

To test out the effect of this loyalty motive on character 
formation the Character Education Institute is conducting 
an experiment covering the entire United States. The scope 
of the experiment is confined to the Elementary Grades. A 
large number of schools are chosen and a careful scientific 
procedure is followed. 

As a basis for the experiment this agency in cooperation 
with many competent educational and social groups has 
formulated “ The Children’s Morality Code.” There are 
eleven laws included in the code as follows: 
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I. The Law of Self Control, 
II. The Law of Good Health, 
III. The Law of Kindness, 
IV. The Law of Sportsmanship, 
V. The Law of Self Reliance, 
VI. The Law of Duty, 
VII. The Law of Reliability, 
VIII. The Law of Truth, 
IX. The Law of Good Workmanship, 
X. The Law of Team Work, 
XI. The Law of Loyalty. 


Ten minutes each day are devoted to a discussion of the 
code and its application to life problems. The home is en- 
listed in the work. Results in character improvement are 
carefully noted and regular reports made of the experiment. 
The results of the experiments are assuring. Here is a 
concrete illustration. The Chicago School principals raised 
the question as to how far the stated collections at Thanks- 
giving, Christmas and similar occasions “ are giving prac- 
tice to Chicago children in civic participaton.” Conscious of 
the fact that most of this money comes from the family 
purse and hence has little moral value for the children, sev- 
eral principals are urging that the children earn the money 
themselves. In one case three children in one family con- 
tributed eleven dollars and seventy-five cents ($11.75), with 
the following statement as to how the money was secured. 


1. Went to the store. 
2. Was good when mother was sick. 
3. Ete. 


It is true that future successful curriculum, methods and 
organization of character education must grow out of ex- 
periments of this kind, and in the very nature of the case 
the experiment itself is limited, as far as its actual practical 
usefulness as this relates to the school child is concerned. 
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Of course it can be objected that the working of the problem 
through discussion and realization of a morality code is in 
danger of reducing the process to a too mechanical routine. 
In the nature of the case this will depend upon the approach 
of the teacher to the task and the nature of the application 
of the code to the life situations of the child. These are 
things which the experiment itself will no doubt unfold. 


3. Character Education Courses in the Public Schools 


One of the most encouraging signs of the times is the 
interest manifested in character education all over the land. 
A large number of courses in civics and ethics are being in- 
troduced. Unfortunately the difficulty with many of these 
courses is that they rest on a logical rather than a psycho- 
logical basis, and that they are material rather than pupil 
centered. There is a danger here, namely, that we may be 
going off half cocked and may flood the land with courses 
that really are inadequate because based on adult considera- 
tions rather than on child experience, centering in life situa- 
tions. There are many courses, however, of which this is 
not true. The Philadelphia course of study, for instance, 
with which we are most familiar, is a case in point. 

With the new emphasis in teaching method, on life situa- 
tions, character education becomes the main objective run- 
ing through all the courses of instruction. This might seem 
to obviate the necessity of a morality code such as is sug- 
gested by the Character Education Institution. But on 
further thought the code is indispensable to the teacher as a 
guide. A careful restudy of the place of memory in educa- 
tion also indicates that a moral code committed to memory 
in its essential outline by the child would not only be valuable, 
but necessary for best results. If a multiplication table for 
arithmetic is essential why not a multiplication table in the 
form of a morality code for character education? This 
kind of teacher guidance is the sort of check the project 
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method needs to-day to keep it from narrowing down educa- 
tion or evaporating into mere vagaries. 


4. Textbooks on Character Education 


There are many admirable texts written from the angle of 
the new philosophy of education. Reference can be made 
here to only one. We select it because of its unusual value 
for character education. Professor M. G. Clark, Superin- 
tendent of Sioux City Schools, together with a Patriotism 
Committee of Sioux City teachers, has prepared a “ Course 
of Study in History ” which is worthy of careful study by 
every one interested in character education. It is published 
by the Public School Publishing Company of Bloomington, 
Ill. The subtitle is “ A Course of Study in History Prob- 
lems for the Primary and Intermediate Grades and the 
Junior High School.” This text conceives of history as 
“An investigation of the salient problems which humanity 
has sought to solve and attempts to emphasize two impor- 
tant phases of problem study. 1. The Facts of History. 
2. The Use of Facts for progress, 1.e., social and spiritual 
values.” Man “early found that he could solve his prob- 
lems of dominion only through the application of the law of 
love. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. To learn 
to cooperate and secure the codperation of others soon be- 
came man’s greatest problem. It is still the problem of hu- 
manity. It is a problem that can be solved only through a 
spiritualization of human relations. This course of study, 
therefore, seeks to develop side by side with the law of prog- 
ress, its correlative—the law of love—codperation. Each 
semester’s wor! seeks to develop these two ideas. Progress, 
the solution of the factual problem and patriotism, that in- 
spiriting thing that recognizes man as something more than 
physical force and mental capacity, are set side by side as 
correlative values. After all patriotism is a spirit and unless 
we shall provide opportunity for its spiritual and emotional 
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expression there can be no abiding progress.” In another 
place the author speaks of the course as a “ study in patriot- 
ism or spiritualized facts. 

Upon this underlying philosophy of the purpose of a 
course in history the author gives the following specific aims 
he has in view. 

1. To lead the child into the habit of problem analysis and 
solution. 2. To help the child re-live and re-solve the primi- 
tive problems of the race, an experience easily within reach 
of his mental capacity. 3. To provide motor opportunities, 
which history provides in such abundance. 

In working out the course the author does not hesitate to 
draw from the realm of religion or from any other helpful 
source in order to secure the spiritualization of the facts of 
history after which he is striving. But he does so in a way 
that could give offense only to the most abnormal opponent 
to all things spiritual. The book might serve well as a type 
for later texts, following the life situation method of treat- 
ment. 


5. The Influence of the Teacher in Character Education 


The one thing above all else the new philosophy of educa- 
tion is teaching us is that the teacher is the most important 
factor in the educational process and that the most suc- 
cessful teacher is the one who can so direct the thinking 
and motor process of the child that the teacher will eventu- 
ally become unnecessary. Our own experience with public 
school teachers, with whom we have pursued advanced uni- 
versity courses in education and with a much larger number 
of teachers with whom we have contact in our special field 
of religious education, leads us to believe that there is much 
more character education going on in the public schools 
than we ordinarily believe. This is true even where formal 
textbooks on the subject are not used. We found, for in- 
stance, in the seminars on research we attended at the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania, that most teachers had chosen moral 
problems to work on. We must not forget a very large pro- 
portion of our teachers come from the Churches and are 
Church or Synagogue members. It would be a sad reflec- 
tion on us if our churches did not have this sort of an influ- 
ence on our public school teachers in their work. 

The other day, to cite a specific case, we were in conver- 
sation with two public school teachers and raised the question 
of character education with them. We were thrilled by the 
story they told us of the definite purpose with which they 
labor with their difficult students, and the rare results in 
terms of idealism and conduct they secure steadily in this 
way. Teachers who see in the child a valuable coming 
citizen, rather than a mere “ troublesome brat,” will aim 
definitely at doing what Professor Clark is seeking to do, 
namely, to spiritualize the facts and help build up characters 
as well as intellects and skills. They will seek to make men 
and citizens, rather than money-makers and joy-seekers. 

Now let us state briefly in closing 


6. The Contribution of the Church to Character Education 


Such a plan as that set in operation by the Character 
Education Institution of Washington and similar agencies 
the Church would sanction with all its heart. As far as it 
goes it is very good. And indeed it goes very far in the 
solution of the problem, but it does not go quite far enough. 
It represents one side of the educational arch, the moral side. 
The arch is not complete, however, without the other side 
represented by the Church. Jew, Roman Catholic and Pro- 
testant alike believe in “the other commandment which is 
like unto it, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” But 
they also believe in “ The first and great commandment, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with 
all thy mind, with all thy soul and with all thy strength.” 
Hence there must be a place in our educational system where 
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the religious motive can be given opportunity for expres- 
sion. The material and moral world into which the public 
school has led the child must be related somewhere to God 
who is at the center of the universe and of human life. Man 
can not be his best self unless the springs of gratitude within 
his soul are released and given opportunity for expression. 
Human discovery of what constitutes character must be 
supplemented by the revelation of the will of God in that 
particular. Even the intellectual atheist is interested in God 
from the point of view of intellectual experience. History 
bears out the statement that the men who have achieved 
most in the world were impelled by strong religious motives. 
Here, as stated above, the Church has learned as well as the 
public school, that we do not know as much about character 
education as we thought and that the process of religious 
education is much more complex than we presumed. 

From general education we have learned and accepted the 
scientific discoveries concerning the human mind and funda- 
mental principles of education. We are convinced that these 
hold alike in the field of religion and general education. 
Instruction in the two fields is different only in motive, con- 
tent material, and in some respects in method. In expres- 
sion, especially as it applies to human relationships, the dif- 
ferences are almost entirely blotted out. At the same time 
there are new elements which obtain in the field of character 
education as promoted through the Church which are not 
found in the public school program. For instance worship, 
the means whereby we secure proper attitudes to the deity, 
constitutes one such element. Other elements might be men- 
tioned. 

For these educational procedures in the religious field, as 
in the secular, scientific methods are being applied and a 
complex technic is being developed. Educational technicians 
are at work on the religious aspect of psychological research, 
with curriculum study, method and administration. Back 
of this movement are in particular the Religious Education 
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Association and the International Council of Religious 
Education. 


7. Helpful Codperative Efforts Between the Public School 
and the Church School 


Close contacts of this character are being established be- 
tween these two types of educators. Especially in the field 
of experimentation and research. This obviously can be 
done without fear of entangling alliances. 

Then there is another form of codperation which is above 
every possible criticism, namely, the use of public school 
material for religious educational purposes. The public 
school courses fairly bristle with latent religious resources 
upon which the Church school can draw for the purpose 
of religious motivation. In this codperation, on the cur- 
riculum side, we have done very little in the Church school. 
But it offers a very fertile field for character education from 
the religious angle. 


8. Conclusions 


We have seen that there is a dangerous disproportion be- 
tween our material and spiritual progress, and that this rests 
on a lack of appreciation of spiritual realities. 

This lack of appreciation of spiritual worth or of idealism 
has resulted in increase of crime and greatly disturbed 
economic, industrial and political conditions. 

That character education promises the only safeguard 
against this menace. 

That the two agencies responsible for changing these 
conditions are the State and the Church. 

That our former gentlemen’s agreement has resulted in 
failure. 

That new discoveries have re-opened our eyes to our 
error and showed the new path we ought to follow. 

The basis for a new working contract lies in the recogni- 
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tion of the new philosophy of education that is coming into 
vogue. This contrast makes clear the points of identity and 
dissimilarity of our respective tasks. 

We are agreed on the necessity of the scientific approach 
to both aspects of the problem. 

We have pointed out the new interest in character educa- 
tion in the public school and attempts at a solution. 

The contribution of the church school to the problem was 
sketched and safe contacts between the two agencies have 
been indicated, which lend to a mutual solution of the 
problem. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

























VI 


CHRISTIAN AUGUST CRUSIUS, 
THE PHILOSOPHER 


JOHN B. RUST 


Rationalism, which many at that time held to be the 
outgrowth of Pietism, dominated the leading minds of 
Europe almost throughout the eighteenth century. Baum- 
garten-Crusius, a voluminous writer, a pious and God-fear- 
ing man, a lifelong exponent of Lutheran orthodoxy, ap- 
peared upon the scene of action at the beginning of this 
period of decadence in faith, and undertook the fruitless 
task of stemming the swelling current of the age." The 
eighteenth century was called the Age of Enlightenment, 
philosophy and tolerance. To this era in European thought 
belong the Wolfian Philosophy in Germany, Deism in Eng- 
land, and Naturalism in France. In the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Cherbury, Hobbes, Shaftsbury, Toland, Collins, Wool- 
ston, Bolingbroke among the English, Voltaire, Diderot, 
D’Alembert, Helvetius, Baron d’Holbach and J. J. Rous- 
seau among the French, are famous names in the movement 
toward free thought, as it was then and still is called. 

The exponents and supporters of the liberal tendencies 
everywhere contended that their efforts and activities merely 
supplemented and brought to logical fruition the work of 
the great reformers of the sixteenth century, who had be- 
gun, but had not completed, the fundamental and inherent 
purpose of Protestantism. Hagenbach, the famous Swiss 
church historian and mediating theologian, plainly shows 
that this view misrepresents the facts in the case. Freedom, 

1 Ludwig Friedrich Otto Baumgarten-Crusius, 1788 to 1843, was the 
youngest son of Gottlob August Baumgarten-Crusius, who adopted the 


name of his stepfather, Crusius. 
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he says, is the watchword of Christianity, the watchword 
of Protestantism. At the same time the freedom that men 
do not have through themselves presupposes a salvation. 
And that is just the salvation about which those who boast 
of their own freedom do not want to know anything. As 
Christians we are to be free in spirit, in thought and in 
action. But how does it come that the names “ free lance ” 
and “ free thinker” fill many a Christian believer with a 
revulsion of feeling? To bring forth life from death has 
been the purpose of Christianity from the very beginning, 
for in the same sense in which Jesus called Himself the 
Light, He also called Himself the Life of the world.” 

Goethe, from a more liberal standpoint, has given an 
interesting descriptive analysis of the tendencies of his time. 
Many persons, he narrates, reached the conviction that 
nature had supplied them individually with enough common 
sense to form clear conceptions about circumstances and 
things, and to help them to deal successfully with every ob- 
ject for their own, as well as for the benefit of others. 
They deemed it needless to worry over generalities and far 
away affairs which do not affect us, and to try to ferret out 
how they are chained together. One made the effort to 
achieve, opened one’s eyes, looked straight ahead, became 
observing, industrious, active, believed in the exercise of 
good judgment and in doing right in one’s own circle. Then 
one could grasp the privilege to enter into conversation 
about matters of more distant concern. Thus, according 
to this impression one felt justified not only in philoso- 
phizing, but also by and by in considering one’s self to be 
a philosopher. Hence philosophy came to be more and 
more a sound and educated understanding, which ventured 
to pronounce judgment in general upon internal and ex- 
ternal phenomena. 

As a result, influenced by this trend of sentiment, the 


2Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Die Kirchengeschichte des 18. und 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, Vol. 1., p. 196, Leipzig, 1848. 
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theologians had to take the so-called natural religions into 
account, and when the light of nature in contrast with the 
knowledge of God as a source of improvement and refine- 
ment, arose in discussion, one ventured as a rule to decide 
in favor of the former without much misgiving. Conse- 
quently through that principle of tolerance all positive re- 
ligions were granted equal recognition, whereby all of them 
sank into indifference and became uncertain. At the same 
time everything was allowed to continue as before, and be- 
cause the Bible possesses so rich a content that it offers more 
substance for thought than any other book which treats of 
human affairs, it could still be made the unchallenged basis 
of pulpit addresses in religious services. 

Nevertheless, as with the whole body of profane writers, 
this work was confronted by a singular fate, which, in the 
course of time, could not be warded off. Hitherto people 
had believingly and loyally accepted this book of books as 
written in one spirit, yes, as inbreathed and at the same time 
dictated by the Divine Spirit. Yet for a long period both 
believers and unbelievers had been aware of certain in- 
equalities in the different parts of the Bible, and had at- 
tacked and defended them. Englishmen, Freshmen and 
Germans had criticized the Bible with more or less vehe- 
mence, acumen, freedom and wantonness, and in like man- 
ner in every Nation earnest and well-meaning men arose 
who defended the inerrancy and binding authority of the 
Sacred Scriptures. Goethe says that personally he loved, 
and ascribed great value to, the Bible. ‘“ To it almost alone 
I owe my ethical development, and the events, the teach- 
ings, the symbols, the parables, all this, had become deeply 
engraved upon my mind, and had influenced me in one way 
and another. Therefore the unjust, scoffing and distorting 
attacks displeased me. Nevertheless then already apologists 
willingly adopted the position as a leading ground of de- 
fense, that God accommodated Himself to human ways of 
thinking and apprehension, yes, that those whom the Spirit 
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moved did not on that account necessarily deny their char- 
acter and individuality, and that Amos, a cowherd, did not 
employ the language of Isaiah, who is said to have been a 
prince.” * 

Franz Delitzsch states that two sharply defined currents 
of theological literature flow side by side all the way through 
the eighteenth century. From the one the odor of corpses 
and grave dust is wafted to us. In the other a strong 
spiritual life, passing from clarity to clarity, pulsates toward 
us. To this second class belong the writings of Crusius. 
They have nothing in common with the stream of infidel 
thought, the evil genius of the age, but in true churchly man- 
ner construct a dam against it. Between these two cur- 
rents of theological literature, another, a limping juste- 
meilleur, literature passed along, which played into the hands 
of the Rationalists without intending to do so. Abt, 
Jerusalem, J. A. Cramer, Geo. F. Seiler, Less, Toellner, 
Hess and Ernesti belong to this class of writers. 

The scientists of the seventeenth century, Francis Bacon, 
Sir Isaac Newton, Flamseed, Halley, Boyle, Ray, Denham, 
Willoughby, Sydenham and Thomas Burnet, were devout 
men. The speculative thinkers of the eighteenth century, men 
of the type of Bolingbroke, Hume and Gibbon, were sceptics 
and unbelievers without sufficient reason. Byron described 
Gibbon as: 


“ Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer, 
The Lord of Irony, that master-spell.” 


Almost in the midst of this period of decadence, when 
to the encroachment of unbelief and the call of active piety, 
the Church had nothing to offer in opposition and defense 
except a dry, half-dead faith, the fellowship of believers 
gave birth to another great son, Johann Albrecht Bengel, 
an unusually gifted theologian, who was able to penetrate 
the mysteries of the Old Testament, and could reawaken 


3 Goethe, Aus Meinem Leben. Wahrheit und Dichtung. Zweiter Theil, 
Vols. 17, 18, pp. 250, 251, 252. 
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the conscience of the Church concerning the study and in- 
terpretation of the long neglected Apocalypse. This result 
was wrought out even though the mists of the eighteenth 
century so deeply shrouded the field of Old Testament 
Prophecy that the keen insight of Bengel broke through the 
barrier with difficulty. It was Bengel who shed light upon 
the Old Testament through the avenue of the Apocalypse, 
who rescued that part of the Church still true to the in- 
herited faith, from the mistaken chiliasm of the older Dog- 
matists, and breathed new life into the prophetic passages 
of the Bible. It was Bengel who created in the Church a 
new faith in the glorious future of the people of Israel; 
who discovered in the preparatory history of the Old Testa- 
ment the prognosis of the time of the End; who recognized 
in the Old Testament Prophecy not only a forecast of the 
Gentile Church, but of Israel as well in a particular sense. 
Though not as highly gifted, by his achievements in the 
study and interpretation of the Old Testament, Christian 
August Crusius rose in greatness to the rank of Bengel. 
Thus while rationalism, through Semler and Kant, obtained 
a foothold scientifically, and through Michelis mastered Old 
Testament Exegesis, scornfully tramping under foot the 
seeds of Biblical truth that had been sown, and compelling 
those who husbanded the revival of evangelical faith to seek 
refuge in esoteric silence, or to find a means of expression in 
Sibylline leaves, the noblest talents in Saxony and Wuertem- 
berg united to support and further a free, believing research 
study of the Old Testament. 

I. The Man Himself.—Christian August Crusius was 
born in Leuna, near Merceburg, Germany, on January 10, 
1715. He entered the University of Leipzig in 1734. In 
1750 he became professor of philosophy, and in 1757 pro- 
fessor of theology. He taught in the University of Leipzig 
for forty years. He remained unmarried, and for this 
reason manifested all the more affection toward the students 
around him. His hospitable home was ever open to his 
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friends, and his winning, lovable personality filled the hearts 
of his students with childlike attachment. Very few of 
them lost faith in Christianity. One of these, Bahrdt, relates 
that Crusius never ceased to exhort him to keep God ever 
before his eyes, and to abandon the falsely famed Wolfian 
philosophy. Seldom does a university professor, as free as 
Crusius was from reliance upon merely human authority and 
frequently repeated warning against it, create so numerous 
a school bound together by so deep a spirit of unity. Most 
of his students were firmly grounded in the Word of Truth 
and remained loyal to the instruction they had received from 
their teacher, stamped with the seal of inner conviction. 

This same spirit of generosity and kindness which his 
friends observed in him, he manifested in like manner 
toward his antagonists and enemies. Though scorned by the 
multitude and overwhelmed with the ridicule of rude op- 
ponents, he never employed any other weapon than true 
science and the irenic influence of heavenly wisdom. _Liter- 
ary feuds were distasteful to him, and he met the attacks of 
his numerous opponents directly only in cases of extreme 
necessity. Especially in his relations with J. A. Ernesti, 
who in his classically elegant superficiality could not ap- 
preciate the newly achieved interpretation of the Revelation 
of St. John, Crusius manifested the greatest forebearance, 
and never sought to induce the students to absent them- 
selves from Ernesti’s lectures. 

Crusius passed to his eternal reward on October 18, 1775, 
at the age of nearly sixty-one years. He was unable to de- 
liver his last discourse, entitled: A Warning to the Christians 
of this Time, because of advanced pulmonary disease. He 
felt no fear of death. As he approached the end of his 
earthly career he lifted his eyes and hands toward Heaven, 
joyfully crying out: “ My soul is filled with the Grace of 
Jesus Christ! My whole soul is turned to God! ” 

He left behind him the name and fame of a learned, keen 


and original thinker, as well as the memory of a clean, pious 
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and gentle character, qualities which he knew how to safe- 
guard in the controversy that in his day divided the Leipzig 
University into two factions, the Ernestians and the 
Crusians. Ernesti, the head of the former, advocated the 
idea of the purely grammatical interpretation of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and sought to apply his method with unbending se- 
quence. Crusius on the other hand, who possessed limited 
philological equipment, held that exegesis is restricted more 
or less by the traditional church system, and, in association 
with a tendency to Mysticism, allowed it to influence his 
philosophy. Thus accoutred, in 1743 he opened his attack 
upon the dead formalism of the Wolfian system in a series 
of writings on Logic, Psychology, Metaphysics and Moral 
Philosophy. In the latter he first challenged the doctrine of 
“the sufficient ground,” and beginning with the concept of 
dependence, reached another concept, the concept of free- 
dom. Often arbitrary and unclear, nevertheless he waged a 
striking polemical battle, for example, a fact recognized also 
by Kant, against the acceptance of synthetic judgments a 
priori. At the same time he failed to popularize his system. 
But the few permanent adherents he won followed him en- 
thusiastically. He exerted a profound influence especially 
upon Hengstenberg and Delitzsch, two gifted orientalists, re- 
nowned commentators on various books in the Bible, and 
uncompromising defenders of evangelical Christianity.‘ 
#Dr. Ernst W. Hengstenberg, besides many other important works 
on the Bible, wrote a famous commentary on the Revelation of Saint 
John. Dr. Franz Delitzsch, who early in his life was converted from 
Judaism to Christianity, became the author of a classical commentary 
on the Book of Genesis; a work of inestimable value on Biblical 
Psychology (System der Biblischen Psychologie, Leipzig, 1861), and an 
extended study of the life and labors of Crusius (Die Biblisch-proph- 
etische Theologie, Ihre Fortbildung durch Chr. A. Crusius, und Thre 
Neueste Entwickelung seit der Christologie Hengstenbergs, Leipzig, 
1845), besides many other works on Biblical subjects. Dr. J. T. Beck, 
Professor in the University of Tuebingen, wrote the first scientific work 
on Biblical Psychology, entitled: Umriss der biblischen Seelenlehre 
(Stuttgart, 1843). [It may not be amiss to state that the Rev. Dr. 
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Crusius was the author of a great many theological writ- 
ings, the most important of them, Hypomnemata ad Theol- 
ogiam Propheticam, embracing three large volumes. The 
first edition was published in Leipzig in 1764. In this work, 
as well as in his theological ethics (Moraltheologie) he places 
the principle of the Divine Will, resting upon the idea of 
revelation, in opposition to the Wolfian ethics, with its prin- 
ciple of Perfection. Everywhere he strives after ‘ charac- 
teristic concepts,’ and seeks for “the complete Christian 
theological morality, free from mutilation, humbly directed 
by the Scriptures, whole and unaltered, neither colored with 
naturalism nor leavened with deism, with the gifts of God 
undivided and unscattered.” 

Goethe followed Ernesti instead of Crusius. Speaking 
for himself he says that Doctor Crusius belonged to that 
class of persons to whom the prophetic part of the Sacred 
Scriptures appeals most strongly because thereby the two 
diametrically opposite powers of the human mind are 
brought into action, sensibility and sagacity, emotion and 
intelligence. A great many youths became devotedly at- 
tached to this teaching, and continued to grow in numbers 
as Ernesti, seconded by his followers, not only sought to 
enlighten his disciples in the darkness into which they had 
plunged themselves, but did in reality threaten to drive it 
away entirely. Out of this movement grew quarrels, hatred, 
persecution and much discomfort. Goethe states that he 
allied himself with the party of enlightenment, as he calls 
the Ernestians, and sought to embrace their principles and 
conclusions, even though he permitted himself to cherish 
the premonition that through this most praiseworthy and 
sensible method of interpretation the poetical content of 
the Biblical writings, together with the prophetical element, 
Jeremiah H. Good, of Heidelberg Theological Seminary, and the late 
Rev. Dr. John Van Haagen, formerly professor in Ursinus College, used 
Beck’s book in their German classes in psychology. A. S. Z.] Because 


of his vast linguistic erudition and achievements, Franz Delitzsch was 
styled the Christian Talmudist. 
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would finally be lost. In the last analysis, however, Goethe 
did not care for logomachies. “ The Spanish boots of Logic, 
the gray figure of Metaphysics, all that is not united with 
the green tree of life,” was distasteful to him, and he often 
confessed that for philosophy as such he felt absolutely no 
affinity within himself.° In order to avoid a wrong im- 
pression concerning Goethe we add that he saw life as it 
displays itself, as unitary. Mind and sense, God and nature, 
inner and outer, form and matter for him were one and the 
same. His Nature Studies, in which he specialized during 
the later years of his life, were borne along and guided by 
this idea. With his Chromatology (Farbenlehre) he aimed 
to supplant the mechanical notion of light, and by his so- 
called Morphology (Transformism) he sought to introduce 
the view into Science that Nature is a living, organic being 
(Wesen). Concerning the relation of God to the world, the 
divine immanence always meant far more to him than the 
divine transcendence.*® 

II. The Place the Man, Crusius, Occupies in the History 
of Philosophy.—Every careful student of the history of 
philosophy knows that the radical materialism of Baron 
d’Holbach as presented by himself and his associates in 
Le Systéme de la Nature was followed by the dualistic ideal- 
ism of Leibnitz and his disciples, among whom Wolf must 

5 Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Aus Meinem Leben, p. 253. “From 
Philosophy I always kept myself free. The standpoint of the sound 
human understanding was ever my own.” Eckermann, Gespreche mit 
Goethe, Zweiter Band, p. 55. 


® Dr. K. R. Hagenbach, Die Kirchengeschichte des 18. und 19. Jahr- 
hunderts, Band II, Seite 261. 


“Was war’ ein Gott, der nur von aussen stiesse, 
Im Kreis das All am Finger laufen liesse, 
Ihm ziemt’s die Welt im Innern zu bewegen, 
Natur in sich, sich in Natur zu hegen, 

So dass, was in ihm lebt und webt und ist, 
Nie seine Kraft, nie seinen Geist vermisst.” 7 


7 Goethe, Werke, Edition Ernst Hermann, Vol. I, p. 457. Gott und 
Welt. 
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be named as the greatest. Wolf enlarged upon the funda- 
mental ideas of his predecessor, while refusing to have his 
system of philosophy called the Leibnitzo-Wolfian order of 
thought. He acknowledged his indebtedness to Leibnitz, but 
protested against the identification of his views with the 
philosophy of Leibnitz. The work of Leibnitz was frag- 
mentary. He did not develop a complete system of thought. 
Wolf, on the contrary, in the first place, laid claim to the 
whole realm of knowledge in the name of philosophy. He 
aimed to present a thorough and comprehensive curriculum 
of instruction, a cyclopedia of philosophy in the highest 
sense of the term. In the second place he caused philosophi- 
cal method once again to become an object of attention, 
though it deteriorated into flat formalism. In the third 
place, in the wake of Leibnitz, who wrote mostly in the 
French language and yet is the father of German philosophy, 
Wolf redeemed the German language from obscurity and 
established it upon a permanent basis as the organ of phi- 
losophy. He maintained the position of Leibnitz concerning 
the overestimation of the province and authority of faith 
and reason. In his utterances to J. S. Semler, Siegm. 
Jacob Baumgarten, a pupil of Wolf’s one sees that in the 
course of his investigations he became doubtful about many 
accepted traditional views.*® 

Wolf did not exert a materially injurious influence upon 
theology. The polemical theologians merely charged him 
with fatalism. They drew this conclusion quite logically 
from the doctrine of ‘“ Pre-established Harmony.” Chris- 
tian Wolf was born in Breslau in 1679. In 1706 he became 
professor of mathematics and philosophy in Halle. Dis- 
sentions of long standing, owing to the disagreement of his 
teachings with the Word of God, as was charged, led to his 
dismissal in 1723. He then accepted a professorship in 
Marburg, but soon after the accession of Frederick II, he 


8 Dr. J. J. Herzog, Kirchengeschichte, Vol. III, p. 487 Erlangen. 
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was, by him, recalled to Halle. He died in 1754 at the age 
of seventy-five years. 

The tendency which developed in Prussia to admit 
Wolfianism led to a royal mandate in 1740, making it 
obligatory upon theological candidates to study the Wolfian 
philosophy. He attained great influence upon Theology 
through his pupil Baumgarten, who in 1734, became pro- 
fessor in Halle. Baumgarten did not attempt to explain the 
mysteries of faith, neither did he try to prove them. 

In the development of the newer theology. Tholuck 
names the following factors: First, the influence of the 
Wolfian philosophy ; Second, the influence of English deism ; 
and, third, the influence of France, and of the government of 
Frederick II. 

The two leading opponents of the Wolfian philosophy 
were Johann Franz Buddeus and Christian August Crusius. 
Buddeus, son of Franz Buddeus (1634-1705), pastor and 
probst in Anclam, was born there on June 25, 1667, and 
died in Gotha on November 19, 1729, while on a journey. 
He was an eminent linguist and orientalist. In 1685, at the 
age of twenty years, he became adjunct professor in the 
faculty of philosophy at the university of Wittenberg. In 
1689 he moved to Jena. In 1692 he taught Latin and Greek 
in Coburg, and in 1693 he was called to the new university 
of Halle as professor of moral philosophy. An eclectic, he 
sought to mediate between the then reigning schools of phi- 
losophy, and also between philosophy and theology, whereby 
he came into conflict with Wolf and church orthodoxy, on 
the one hand, and on the other hand with pietism. His 
writings are numbered by the hundreds.® Buddeus also 
charged Wolf with fatalism in his philosophy. It may be 
mentioned here in passing that Buddeus was an intimate 
friend of Count Zinzendorf.*® Though the Wolfian phi- 
losophy received endorsement in Prussia, the use of the 


®Dr. J. J. Herzog, Kirchengeschichte, Vol. II, pp. 427, 428. 
10 Dr. J. J. Herzog, Kirchengeschichte, Vol. III, pp. 482, 483. 
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works of Crusius, a keen theological antagonist who op- 
posed and refuted Wolf, was forbidden. Neither Ernesti, 
the progressive, nor Crusius, the conservative, both asso- 
ciated with the University of Leipzig, had the ability to save 
sinking traditional orthodoxy." By this term we do not 
mean the doctrinal fundamentals of the Christian faith in 
the broader sense, but confessional dogmatism and its at- 
mosphere of exclusive narrowness. At the same time in 
comparison with Buddeus, and Ernesti as well, Crusius in 
some respects seems to have possessed a far better theol- 
ogical equipment. 

Theologically Crusius belonged to the Lutheran Church 
and held without swerving to the leading doctrinal tenets of 
Lutheranism as set forth in the Augsburg Confession of 
Faith. Delitzsch calls him a faithful son of the Evangelical 
Church, who, in his anthropology, piloted his way safely be- 
tween the crags of the false dualism of Roman Catholic 
Semi-Pelagianism, and the Manicheism of a false Gnosis. 
In theology he rested upon the groundwork of Old Catholic- 
ism and never turned to the right nor to the left from the 
narrow path between Nestorianism and Monophysitism.** 

Crusius had already familiarized himself with every part 
of the field of philosophy and reached conclusions of his 
own through personal investigation before he entered the 
sphere of theology, prophecy in particular, and the inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture, in which, in company with 
Bengel, he labored to check and overthrow the reigning fal- 
lacious spiritualism. 

Dr. Carl Friederich Bahrdt, an eccentric theological pro- 
fessor, an ill-starred minister’s son, a popular exponent of 
the Vulgar Rationalism of his time, said that Crusius, under 
whom he had studied, could as a philosopher be the clearest 
of men because his established channels of religious thought 


11 Dr. J. J. Herzog, Kirchengeschichte, Vol. III, p. 487. 
12 Franz Delitzsch, Die Biblisch-Prophetische Theologie, p. 35. Leip- 


zig, 1845. 
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and ideas remained independent of his philosophical views. 
He calls him the greatest philosopher of his time, and as 
such the most accurate of thinkers. As a theologian, how- 
ever, he dubbed him the greatest phantast of his age. Nev- 
ertheless this jugment, Delitzsch argues, is not based upon 
fact. On the contrary the whole career of Crusius is char- 
acterized by unbroken, consistent development and progress. 
The independent personal decisions at which he arrives can- 
not be separated from the basic speculative views on the 
special subjects named above, where, in philosophical re- 
search, philosophy touches the borderline of theology. 

The pantheism of Spinoza, his doctrine of one substance 
with two sides, called forth from Leibnitz the theory of 
monads, with their background of force, and the material- 
ism of Baron d’Holbach gave occasion for the Leibnitzian 
theory of preéstablished harmony. Lewes asserts that 
Leibnitz is indebted to Spinoza for his system of monads 
and preéstablished harmony."* Schwegler presents a dif- 
ferent interpretation, showing that Leibnitz was opposed 
to Spinoza.** The fundamental peculiarity in the teaching 
of Leibnitz is its opposition to Spinozism. Spinoza made 
the universal indefinable substance the only positive element. 
Leibnitz also lays the concept of substance at the basis of his 
system, but he defines it differently. Leibnitz postulated 
substance as vital activity, as active, that is to say Kinetic, 
energy. Christian Wolf overlooked or ignored the chief 
theses of Leibnitz and developed only those phases of the 
theories of Leibnitz which appealed to him as a mathe- 
matician. The influence of Wolf narrowed the scope of 
philosophy, de-spiritualized religion and rationalized the 
whole field of human aspiration and endeavor. Many of 
the sermonic discourses of that period to this day serve as 

18 George Henry Lewes, The Biographical History of Philosophy, p. 


545. 
14Dr. Albert Schwegler, Geschichte der Philosophie, Reclam. Ed., p. 


277. 
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an index of the colorless effect of the Wolfian tendency 
among the teachers of Christianity. 

Against this system of thought and its effect Crusius 
raised a masterly protest in extended literary form, first 
from the side of philosophy, and, second, from the side of 
revelation. So keen and logical did his analysis of the 
Leibnitz-Wolfian system prove to be that Emmanuel Kant, 
in a little work entitled, Principiorum cognitionis metaphy- 
sice nova dilucidatio (1755), declared Crusius to occupy the 
first rank among philosophers and promoters of philosophy 
as an opponent of Leibnitz. This transpired nearly thirty 
years before Kant wrote his Critique of Pure Reason. 

Delitzsch supports the view of Feuerbach who describes 
the theory of Leibnitz as Jdealism under the form of Mecha- 
nism, because the Monads alone possess reality and all else 
is phenomenal. Active being exists only in the Monad, and 
all life is representation. Only the Monads are substantia. 
Matter is substantiatum.*® One may in a sense regard this 
view as the precurser of the more recent cell theory of life 
as propounded by Virchow. It follows from this fact that 
the Monad can represent the universe outside of itself merely 
as a confused impression assembled in a picture of incal- 
culable multiplicity and manifoldness. It is the reflex of 
the multiplicity of monads in confused representation, as 
the Milky Way is a confused portrait or image of an indis- 
tinguishable mass of stars. If the Monad had universally 
clear and definite conceptions, matter would not exist, just 
as it does not exist for God, because His representation 
(Vorstellung) is definite, adequate and therefore purely im- 
material. Hence for Leibnitz absolute reality, being-in- 
itself, lies only in the Monads, whose living essence consists 
in representation. In the strictly metaphysical sense matter 
for him consists only in representation, and confused at 
that, in consequence of the limitation of the finite monads. 


15 Delitzsch, Die Biblisch-Prophetische Theologie, thre Fortbildung 
durch Chr. A. Crusius, pp. 42, 43. 
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It constitutes the barrier of the monads, but just thereby 
the bond which binds them together among one another. 
The body in itself is nothing. It is only a phenomenon, an 
aggregate of monads. The body as such exists alone by a 
purely individual act of the central monad, the soul, which 
represents to itself at one and the same time the aggregate 
of Monads, just as this aggregate of Monads by an act of 
mutual representation, the body, possesses therein the com- 
mon means of connection. God is the first monad, or aborig- 
inal substance, which, on the one hand, Leibnitz regards as 
the principle of union and unity among the monads, and on 
the other hand, through the influence of the reigning theol- 
ogy, as something different, as an essence, infinite, unlimited 
and extra-cosmical, which has so endowed the soul that the 
mental representations correspond with bodily changes. The 
soul as a simple essence, and the body as a compound exis- 
tence, an assembled existence, though separated from each 
other and acting according to their own immanent laws, 
though the former possesses the faculty of representation 
and the latter enters objectively into representation, never- 
theless move along in parallel directions.** Thus, apparently, 
Leibnitz does not rise above the category of mechanism. 
Action upon matter to his mind is thinkable only through 
contact and impact, so that the interacting spirit must itself 
be material. Concerning the mediation of influence through 
canons higher than mechanical and hidden laws he knows 
nothing, because his object is to solve the riddle which chal- 
lenges him. He accomplishes his purpose, but he does not 
unveil the mystery. He drives it away. The immediate 

16 Dr. Samuel C. F. Hahnemann (1755-1843), the founder of homco- 
pathy, studied and practiced medicine in Leipzig, where Leibnitz was 
born, the son of a professor. The philosophic controversies of that 
period unquestionably helped to suggest to Hahnemann the discovery of 
the neutralizing effect which results from the parallelism between the 


active principle of a disease and the dynamic principle of a correspond- 
ing drug, and led to the enunciation of the law: Similia similibus 


curantur. 
14 
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parallelism of mind and matter seemingly disappears thereby, 
and the representation of the former becomes the phenom- 
enon of the latter, for this representation (Vorstellung) 
arises entirely without external action. Nevertheless the 
automatic representation of a thing in the mind subjectively 
is not entirely an illusion through the preéstablished har- 
mony. An interaction between mind and matter, the soul 
and the body, is impossible, for matter in itself is nothing, 
and as it is, moves only itself. One Monad cannot pass 
over to nor into another. ‘“ The soul gives the body neither 
motion nor direction that could not be explained mechani- 
cally by the preceding states and movements of matter.” 
“Souls, it is true, sense what goes on outside of them, but 
only through activities that take place within them, and 
through the universal harmony which converts every sub- 
stance into a living mirror of the universe, corresponding 
with external things.” 

Crusius, in entire independence and with unswerving 
thoroughness, opposed the views of Leibnitz and the system 
of Wolf, his successor and elaborator. Leibnitz isolates 
body and soul, and conceives their activities to be solely un- 
foldings of their inner being, and recognizes no other than 
a mechanical connection between them, no other relation of 
the one to the other than an ideal one. Crusius on the 
other hand asserts the existence of a physical relation of 
interaction between body and soul, between mind and mat- 
ter. For the Cartesian system of occasional causes (systema 
causarum occasionalium), and the Leibnitz-Wolfian system 
of preéstablished harmony (systema harmonie prestabilite, 
automatice ), he substitutes a newly founded order of inter- 
flow (systema influxus), or physical connection (nexus 
physicus). In a supplement he attempts, by means of the 
organic conception of the Universe, in undeviating conclu- 
siveness, to displace the mechanical notion of the Cosmos 
and all its subdivisions, as wrought out anew by Leibnitz. 
In view of the fact that in the true concept of a world all 
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integral parts must possess a real connection, the final world- 
aim cannot be matter, but must be free, reasoning mind, 
personality, that is to say, empowered with reason and 
liberty. As soon as matter appears in world-form the pos- 
sibility of a real and not a merely ideal interaction must 
arise. Such a real interaction exists, in obedience to 
physico-pneumatic laws. Crusius held that there is an inter- 
mediary element between the physical laws of motion in 
matter and the pneumatic laws of mind, while with Leibnitz 
mind and matter in their activities constitute two parallel 
lines which never touch each other. In Crusius’ own words, 
the mind, in accordance with those physico-pneumatic laws, 
through the force of an inner immaterial activity, initiates 
a motion of its own substance and thereby occasions cer- 
tain movements of matter, or certain movements of matter 
cause activities of the substance of the mind, and in accord- 
ance with well established laws of nature become the con- 
dition under which inner activities of mind are awakened 
and perpetuated.” 

With this view of a physical interaction between mind 
and matter, which is fundamental for anthropology, and 
which Platner decried as materialism, Crusius closely asso- 
ciated a number of other propositions of metaphysics, 
namely, (1) That the soul differs specifically from mind in 
general, from matter and from the body, but back of, or 
beneath, the essential difference between the two there lies 
a common fundamental essence. One does not make a 
material substance of the soul when one says that it oc- 
cupies space, and that it can touch or be touched, as little 
as when one converts it from a simple into a complex sub- 
stance, when one differentiates in it a manifoldness of 
powers and activities, or ascribes extension to it when one 
says that it occupies space. For the soul exists neither in 
a mathematical point, nor is it merely a representative 


17 Franz Delitzsch, Die Biblisch-Prophetische Theologie, Ihre Fort- 
bildung Durch Chr. A. Crusius, Leipzig, 1845, p. 47. 
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power, but a substance, and the bearer not only of one 
faculty, but of many powers. 

(2) Since mind and matter are not only opposites (op- 
posita), but dissimilars (disparata), God cannot give to 
matter the power to think without causing matter to cease 
to exist. A material spirit is an absurdity. On the other 
hand it is not absolutely impossible that by the Almighty 
Will of God a substance could be lifted from the level of 
materiality to that of spirituality without the cessation of its 
selfhood or identity. “I do not assert,” says Crusius, “ that 
it happens; but I only express the view that this is not ab- 
solutely impossible.” ** 

(3) The condition of the world can be changed directly 
or indirectly through free acts, and.yet the physical causes, 
the finality, the parts and their connection necessarily remain 
the same. This proposition as to world identity attests not 
only the eternity of the spirit, but also of matter a post, in 
so far as they are integral elements of world stability and 
continuity. 

(4) If a spirit by aid of divine creative action is united 
as a soul with a bodily organism by which it acts upon the 
world and the world upon it, the purpose of this union will 
not be the temporary confinement of the soul. Hence its 
state, when death separates it from the body, will necessarily 
be imperfect in so far as its cosmical nexus hitherto will not 
have been fully broken. But here one cannot render a de- 
cision a priori, for the immortality of the soul cannot be 
deduced per se, on the ground of its own being, without the 
addition of the moral attributes of God, since the existence 
as well as the life of every individual spirit are in actu 
secundo fortuitous.”” 

18 Crusius, Metaphysics, paragraph 472. 
19 Crusius, Metaphysics, paragraph 485. 


TirrFin, O. 
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